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AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, IN- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


ATRON WANTED FOR THE FRIENDS’ 

Boarding Home of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 

at Trenton, N. J. A member of the Society preferred 

Address EDMUND R. WILLETS, Secretary, 219 
Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR ABINGTON 
Friends’ Boarding and Day School. Address 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., Ogontz, Pa. 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION 
and assistant housekeeper, (or separate), at sea- 
shore or elsewhere. Address S. C., 803 W. oth St., Wil- 
mington, Del. : 
WANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a family of three. Address F., this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 


§ 50 a +: 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 


INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
16g Tioga St., Phila. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SEconD FLoor.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


, 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION CENTRE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 
o 


England in the XVIII Century, 


By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. 


in the Assembly Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p.m. The 
remaining lectures of the course are : 
Fourtn-pay, Third Mo. rsth, 

“ The Religious Revolution of the X VIII Century.” 


Fourtu-pay, Third Mo. agth, 
“Dr. Johnson.” 


Tickets for the Course, including reserved seats, $2.00. 
Single admission, so cents. Syllabus, 25 cents. On sale 
at Friends’ Book Association, rsth and Race Sts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, : 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: | ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


S. w. BLACK’S SON, Epwaro T. Back 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 


evening, Third month 13th, at 8 o’clock. All 
are invited. 


PROGRAM. 
I. Fox, Penn, and Barclay. (‘‘ The Quak- 
ers,’’ Frederick Storrs Turner. Chapters 
XI. and XII.) 


ANNIE Cooper LIPPINCOTT. 
Seventeenth Century Quakerism in New 


York. 
JouHN Cox, JR. 
ESTHER M. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Ocean Env or Tennessze Ave. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, __ Openall the year. 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE PENINGTON, — 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. Mijees letters to 152 North tsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. A Ply on premises, or to 

JOHN z ILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


THE WORK BUREAU 


AT THE 


Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of 15 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Address as above. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 
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Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),...- 
RNA W. SPEAKMAN, | /7#™ctfads. 


Circulars on application. 
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George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


POSOSS 


FAS 2S 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of ee England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 
For Catalogue address, 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 
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Friends’ Academy, If you are an experienced camper, you select your 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND yoo © pees ae, yr * y 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 3 outfit for its ®ompactness, discarding everything bulky 


the care of Friends. 


Meet ooo I a, a as 7 and superfluous; but, cut the list as you may, there’s 


college. oard and tuition $150 per school year. New 


aii atit becdeamenmemiones | %  soap—that you can’t do without. 
For particulars, address s , s ici 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, _| Ivory Soap will answer for all purposes and be the 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y. | best for each, for the dishes, pots and pans, for the clothes, 
SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL but above all—for the bath at sundown, when, after a 
1 : ’ hard day’s tramp, you have a healthy tired feeling, not 
(Formerly SwartuHmore Gram™ar ScHoot : - s . 
enervation, but that which makes the muscles harder, the 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of | lungs stronger and the brain quicker. Ivory Soap will 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm 


For circulars address | ) help, and — it floats. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifa/, 


Swarthmore, Pa . 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, vent 
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For Boarpinc anp Day Pvurtts oF Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. | YEO & LU KE NS, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal Tracts and Leaftets for Circulation. 


course of study. Students prepared for college or busi | e wb . 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially | Quakerism: Its Bevrers anp Messaces. By William 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- | Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to PP. 1o cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, prices. 613 Wainut Street. 
o post Jenkintown, Pa _ ; i, d 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins w and Conveyancing 
——— Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents: 50 | BLANK: PHILADELPHIA. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these | - 


A Frtenns’ Boarpinc Scroot ror | oT = | TYPEWRITERS 


Boys axp Grrets. | Reticious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
4 : ae — | kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 183.) 24 pp. 2 REBUILT nearly equal to new. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill | cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail Fully guaranteed Prices §0 per cent. to 75 


country thirty-two miles north of New York City. | at these prices. ; 
For Circulars, address | per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, es “| Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 


as : 921 Arch Street, Phila. 135 S. Sth Stree’ 
Chelten Hills School, :. a . we — 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege | WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, | 


eparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
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ANNIE HEACOCK. Manufacturing Optician. F. GUTEKUNST, 
taste eS LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
X. 


ALL God's revelations need to be intelligently re- 
cetved. Spiritual impressions must be tested by experi- 
ence, and by the Divine revelations in the past. Even 
our outward senses are guided and perfected by the re- 
sults of experience ; and it would be strange if it were 
not so as regards the things of the Spirit. 


From ‘‘ God manifest in the Spirit,’’ 
Faith.’’ 


in ‘‘ A Reasonable 


O GOLDEN age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good repute, 
But add thereto whatever bard has sung 
Or seer has told of when in trance and dream, 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy. 
Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth divide 
Between the right and wrong ; but give the heart 
The freedom of its fair inheritance. 
— Whittier, the Prelude to ‘Among the Hills.”’ 


MANKIND ONE BODY |! 


Two recent publications bear upon the great—one 
might almost say, so far as this world is concerned, 
the final—question of the unification of mankind. 
Both are the work of men not only earnest and 
devoted to the ideal, but also practical and ex- 
perienced. Dr. Boardman has approved himself, in 
many years of active labor, a man of affairs, and Dr. 
Trueblood is a singularly even-tempered, calm, and 
patient worker for the best things attainable. 

When Tennyson wrote, in “ Locksley Hall,’’ his 
line on— 

‘‘ The parliament of man, the federation of the world,’’ 
perhaps he did not very strongly entertain a hopeful 
anticipation that this would ever be realized. 
a ‘“‘dream,”’ probably, as Dr. Trueblood terms it. 
Yet there are too many things in its favodr to dismiss 
it as a dream only,—a phantasm without form or 
substance. The fundamental facts of science testify 
to the unity of the human race. Not merely the in- 
spired utterance of Paul at Athens,—for inspired he 
truly must have been, to have so spoken, in such a 
time and place,—but the patiently collected evidences 
of students of anthropology, all tend to the one con- 
viction that the Creator has indeed made of one all 





1 «* Disarmament of Nations ; or, Mankind One Body.’’ By George 


Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Philadelphia : 1898. 

‘The Federation of the World.’’ By Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D. Pp. vii. and 162. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.., 
1899. 
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| growth, mental and spiritual life?” 


II, 1899. Number ro. 





those who dwell upon the earth. The plea of Shylock, 
if we detach it from its surroundings, is a plea which 
any one may make, the world over: “ Have I not 
eyes ? Have I not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions ?”’ More than that, he might have 
asked, and any one may ask, who is included in the 
human lists, whether an Esquimaux of the Arctic, or 
a Fuégan such as Darwin brought home to England 
in the Beagle, “‘ Have I not intelligence, capacity of 
The tale is the 
same, no matter where told, and whether it is George 
Fox conversing with the American Indians, or Living- 
stone guided by the black men of South Africa, the 
conviction must be that all men are of one brotherhood. 
Both the publications which we have under notice 

in this article should be read, and in order to that 
should be circulated widely. Dr. Boardman’s is the 
substance of an address delivered in Washington City 
nine years ago, (Third month 4, 1890), “in the pre- 


| sence of a large audience, including the then Secretary 


of State, several other members of the Cabinet, many 


| members of Congress, many foreign ambassadors, etc., 
| Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United 





It was | 


| Father, the flock of a Christ 
_ ultimately as good overcomes evil, and generosity re- 
_ places selfishness, it will become one in a true and real 


| word—MANKIND. 


| States presiding. It was substantially repeated before 
| the Peace Congress at the World’s Fair in Chicago.”’ 

| Dr. Trueblood’s book is the outgrowth of “two 
| lectures delivered before the faculty and students of 


the Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, in the spring of 1897, on the Adin Ballou 
foundation.”’ 

Both our authors look forward with confidence to 
the time when not only will men cease to oppress and 
slay one another, but when they will be practically 
associated in one general political organization, a 
“ federation of the world,”’ as Dr. Trueblood terms it. 
Dr. Boardman, in the opening of his address, employs 
the analogue of Paul, in his first letter to the Corinth 
Christians, when he declares that “ the body is one, 
and has many members, and all the members of the 
body, being many, are one body.” He believes that 
humanity, world wide, is one body, the offspring of the 
religion, and that 


sense. “ For it is only,” he says, ‘‘ when we conceive 
mankind as one colossal, ideal body, having all its 
organs in coordination, and all its functions in re- 
ciprocal action, that we can truly grasp this mighty 
It is a sublime conception, which 
shall yet by God’s grace dominate humanity.”’ 

It is quite impossible, in the space of this notice, 
to even suggest the facts and arguments which either 
Dr. Boardman or Dr. Trueblood has embodied. Dr. 
Boardman adds enthusiasm to his learning; Dr. 


| Trueblood is calm and earnest, but both have pre- 





sented a mass of information which will help any sane | 
and open mind to a conclusion that, in spite of our 
ingrained tendencies to revert to the barbarous condi- 
tion, our better natures must finally triumph. Dr. 
Trueblood declares that the “‘ conception of the entire 
unlawfulness of war, which has been held by so many 
Christian leaders in the past, is in no re- 
mote future inevitably to become universal among 
good men. Its adherents are not decreasing. They 
are more numerous throughout Christendom to-day 
than ever before. Witness the hundred thousand 
Stundists in Russia, many of whom sympathize 
strongly with the opinions of Count Tolstoy; the 
twenty thousand Doukhobors in the Russian Caucasus; 
the thirty thousand Nazarenes in southern Hungary ; 
the Friends, Mennonites, and Moravians, who still in 
many parts of the world, maintain their ancient pro- 
fession ; the increasing number of individuals in all 
the denominations who will no longer make any 
apology for war ; the many individuals in Continental 
Europe who refuse to do military service.’’' 

These words were written, of course, before the 
recent recrudescence of the barbaric system, but they 
remain true in spite of that, and we believe that how- 
ever quickly and suddenly the tide of Christian feel- 
ing seemed to ebb, a year ago, it has begun to flow 
again. This must be true, if we believe in the gen- 
eral advancement,—it must be that each flow is greater 
than each ebb. 

Dr. Boardman’s thesis is more upon the side of 
the unity of the social state, the close relationship of 
the peoples in one actual and conscious body. Dr. 
Trueblood discusses and suggests more the feasibility 
of a confederated system. He points out how near 
all parts of the earth are now brought to one another 
by the inventions of the nineteenth century; how 
thousands and tens of thousands of people now live 
part of the time in one country, or in one climate, and 
part of the time in another. ‘ Racial distinctions are 
in many respects beginning to break down, because of 
the intermingling of peoples in all quarters of the 
globe. What may be styled the universal human 
characteristics, those belonging to the one race of 
man lying at the basis of all sub-races, are destined 
thus more and more to come to the front as against 
those which have marked off one portion of mankind 
from another.” 

Dr. Trueblood does not expect that the federation 
of the world can come without further friction, and 
even war. But he believes that in spite of wars the 
tendency will be toward association in the bonds of 
peace. Hedoes not think a confederation can be ar- 
tificially created, that it can be made off-hand ; on the 
contrary, as “‘ States grow before they are made,”’ it 
will be an evolved result, the outcome of many pre- 
paratory influences. But toward such a result “forces 

' In a foot-note, Dr. Trueblood mentions the case of Van der Ver, 
‘*whose recent heroic refusal to do military service Tolstoy has pre- 
served for all time,”’ and adds that he ‘is only one of an increasing 
body of young men in Europe whose example would be much more 
contagious than it is if their conduct were not so carefully kept by the 
authorities from the knowledge of the public. One of the leading 
lawyers of Brussels, a Belgian Senator, told the writer in 1894 that 
what is needed more than anything else in Europe to-day, to break 


down the tyranny of militarism, is a large body of men who will re- 
fuse to do military service of any kind.’’ 
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and processes” have been long working, and in re- 
cent years their operations have been manifest in 
many directions. ‘‘ When the wheat is knee-high in 
the fields one is justified in believing that the harvest 
time will come soon.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE STORY OF PETER YARNALL. 

BY GRIFFITH JOHN, BEAR GAP, PA. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 
AFTER attending the First-day meeting, which was 
large and favored, they set out the same afternoon for 
Pittsburg, accompanied for a few miles by James 
McGrew. They stopped at the house of Garret 
Pendergrass ; he with his wife were an aged couple, 
with whom they had a sitting, and who expressed 
much satisfaction with the opportunity. Reaching 
Pittsburg on the goth of the Eleventh month, they 
called on Col. John Gibson, an Indian trader, stating 
that they proposed holding a meeting in that place. 
He went with them to a magistrate, who, in a very 
kind manner, fell in with their proposal, and promised 
that general notice should be given. The landlord of 
the inn where they put up, offereda room in his house 
for the meeting, which was accepted. The meeting 
was well attended and was satisfactory. 

On the 1oth they returned to Sewickly, and next 
day attended the week-day meeting there. Then they 
went home with Ebenezer Walker, who lived near the 
Youghiogheny river. Peter Yarnall being lame from 
the hardships of travel, was kindly cared for by these 
people. They next attended meetings at Little Red- 
stone, and Fallowfield, and an appointed meeting at 
Ebenezer Walker's. 15th they rode to Little Red- 
stone, where was held another favored meeting. They 
lodged with John Cope, where they were visited by 
two aged Friends, Nathan Brown and wife ; she was 
a sister to Joseph Elgar ; they were the first Friends 
who settled at Little Redstone. 17th they attended 
an appointed meeting at the old Fort of Redstone, 
(now Brownsville). 

The next night, they were at Rees Cadwallader’s. 
On the 2oth, after being at Westland Meeting, they 
proceeded to the town of Washington, county seat of 
Washington county, Pa., and held an evening meet- 
ing at the court-house. On the 21st, they set out in 
a westerly direction, traversing roads of the worst 
description, over which their progress was slow, and 
the difficulties of the way made it very fatiguing to 
the horses. Having gone forward twelve miles, they 
entered on a mountain ridge, extending nine miles 
toward the Ohio River. Keeping along the summit 
for some distance, and then descending the mountain, 
they came to a rapidly-flowing stream full of water, 
which had to be forded five times, the first mile follow- 
ing its course. This wasa sparsely settled region, 
mostly covered with forest, and presented a dreary 
appearance in the dull November day. The skies that 
had been threatening, began to grow thick with a 
gathering storm. Night, too, was approaching, and 
no house anywhere in sight,—the nearest one some 
miles away. It soon became so dark they could 
neither see the path nor anything else. It was 
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necessary to call out continually, to be assured of each 
other’s safety, and as to keeping in the way, they 
trusted to the sagacity of their horses. The perplexity 
and danger of still being obliged to cross the stream 
under such circumstances, greatly increased their 
anxiety. Then to add to their discomfort and dread, 
the rain began to pour in torrents. For a while it 
seemed to them that no lodging place could be 
reached that night, though the consequences of such 
exposure would be serious, if not fatal, to them. At 
last to their great joy, they beheld a bright light at a 
window, streaming out into the darkness. Drawing 
near they called for assistance, which was readily 
afforded, a man being sent on horseback to guide 
them to a point a mile ahead, where they could be 
suitably accommodated. 

To get there they waded their horses into the 
creek and followed it, until it spread out into a mill 
pond, which the high water made it dangerous to 
cross. On account of the darkness they had much 
ado to keep to the directions of their guide and avoid 
the deeper places that threatened to engulf both horse 
and rider. At last the opposite bank was gained, and 
they found themselves at the house of Colonel David 
Shepherd, near Fort Henry. Perhaps no benighted 
travelers ever welcomed with more satisfaction the 
prospect of warmth, shelter, entertainment, and rest 
for the night, chilled and drenched as they were by 
the rain. Once inside the Colonel’s residence, and 
the door closed upon the gloom and storm without, 
they felt a sense of relief, and were truly thankful for 
their preservation. The generous hospitality of their 
host and his kind-hearted wife, raised their drooping 
spirits, while the great blazing logs in the capacious 
fire-place, sent out a heat that soon dried their clothes 
and enabled them to partake of the evening repast. 
After this they retired for repose, and arose next 
morning greatly refreshed. This place, twelve years 
before their visit, had been the scene of an Indian 
attack. David Shepherd was commandant in the fort 
at the time. He and eleven men defended it against 
400 Indians, and endured the terrors of a two days’ 
siege. The Indians abandoned the siege before a 
reinforcing party bringing assistance to the fort. 

The Friends, in company with Colonel Shepherd, 
rode to the mouth of Wheeling Creek, having sent a 
messenger before them to inform of their desire 
to have a meeting at Ebenezer Zane’s. They found 
high water would prevent many from being present. 
However, it was concluded to hold the meeting. A 
number of emigrants for Kentucky, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to go down the river, attended it and were 
quite. They lodged at Ebenezer Zane’s. He, with 
Silas and Jonathan Zane made the first opening in the 
woods here in 1770, (where the city of Wheeling now 
stands). The next morning, the 23, through some 
carelessness, their horses were missing. Men on foot 
and horseback took different directions through the 
woods, but returned unsuccessful in finding them. 
Peter went out soon after, and met the horses coming 
toward him. 

Peter Yarnall was, in a short time, ready to de- | 
part, but not feeling clear, he proposed having a | 
religious opportunity with the family, so sitting down 


together with one of Ebenezer’s daughters who lived 
on the west side of the Ohio, and was here on a visit, 
and a neighbor woman, they were favored with a 
season of Divine refreshment, and parted in much 
love. Looking across the river they beheld a vast 
wooded wilderness constituting the eastern portion of 
the Northwest Territory. In this wild region two 
settlements had been made the year preceding their 
visit,—one at Marietta and the other at Columbia, 
five miles above the present city of Cincinnati. The 
first attempt to establish homes beyond the Ohio river 
by the Americans, was made by four families from 
Redstone, Pa., in 1785, on the site of Portsmouth, 
but was shortly abandoned from fear of the Indians. 
An extract from Peter Yarnall’s Journal, says: “ We 
returned with the Colonel, and accepted his invitation 
to tarry with him another night, as good quarters 
were scarce in this part of the country. He took us 
a nearer way to his house, so as to escape the deep, 
miry road ; but had to cross a deep water, and over a 
mountain so steep that we all had to alight from our 
horses and climb up, in doing which | had to hold by 
the saplings to assist me. Here the Colonel showed 
us where the Indians made a pen to secure the horses 
taken from the white inhabitants—also some curious 
marks I took to be descriptive of their nation, and the 
number of prisoners and scalps they had obtained. 
Yesterday as we went down, we overtook a delicate 
woman on horseback, who had fallen from her horse 
into the deep mire, so that she could not get out 
without help. She was assisted and placed upon her 
horse. I pitied the woman much, as also her infant, 
which she had in her arms. She bore it without com- 
plaint, though she appeared very solicitous about her 
child, as there was no fire near.”’ 
(Conclusion to follow.) 
“THE AMERICAN COLONY” IN 
JERUSALEM. 

T. E. Egerton Shore, in ‘‘ The Christian Guardian,’’ Toronto, 

Canada. 


THE traveler visiting the Holy Land is frequently 
overcome by a depression of spirit, brought on by 
the keen disappointment he feels in the evidences of 
the demoralized condition of Christianity, especially 
in Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the birth-place and 
sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Christianity is well represented from the point of 
view of numbers and variety of creeds. Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, Armenians, Abys- 
sinians, Copts, and Syrians all have their churches 
where they worship the same God, and adore the same 
Christ. But who shall explain the pharisaic formalism 
that governs their service, and the barbarous strife 


| that rules in their relations one with the other ? They 
| hate one another with bitterness of heart, and do not 


hesitate to manifest it when opportunity occurs. 


| Some years ago four monks were killed inthe church 


of the Nativity in Bethlehem, in a riot between the 
priests of two rival churches, so that to-day, within 


| that temple, built over the birth-place of the Prince 


of Peace, two armed Mohammedan sentinels con- 
tinually stand, as a means of mediation between the 
warring factions of the church. In Jerusalem it is 
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still worse, where, on Easter Sunday, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre has to be guarded by a line of a 
thousand Turkish soldiers, to keep the rival Christians 
at peace. 

But from the background of gloomy confusion, 
among the churches of Jerusalem, there stands out 
one of the most beautiful pictures of Christianity I 
have ever seen. Unknown to most travelers, there 
is, ina part of the ‘“ New Jerusalem,” outside the 
walls, a quiet colony of a hundred and thirty people, 
mostly Americans, who live together there as a relig- 
ious community or large Christian family. I shall 
never forget the first time we learned about this 
‘American colony,” as it is called. Our dragoman 
brought us to their house, to get from its house-top 
the finest panoramic view that can be obtained of Jeru- 
salem. We were met at the door by Miss Spafford, 
one of the leading members of the “ family,”’ a most 
talented young lady, with a beautiful Christian spirit. 
When we descended from the house-top, where we 
had enjoyed the delight of beholding all the points of 
interest in and about Jerusalem, we were invited into 
the parlor, where the kindness of our hostess had 
provided us witha lunch and cup of tea ; and we were 
inspired, as well as entertained, by the story of the 
American colony of Jerusalem. <A few points on 
their life and work are all that can be mentioned in 
this brief reference. 

About twenty years ago the late H. G. Spafford, 
who wrote that beautiful hymn,— 

‘* When peace, like a river, attendeth my way,"’ 
took his wife and child on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. There they settled down with the object of 
being near the scenes of Christ’s life, and of following 
in the footsteps of his daily living and self-sacrifice 
among the people of that land. It was not a mis- 
sionary enterprise in the usual sense of that term. 
They preached more with their lives than with their 
tongues, and they gradually gathered about them an 
increasing family, composed of men, women, and 
children of all nationalities, mostly Americans, and a 
few Canadians. They all speak English, and some 
are proficient in many languages. They live simply 
as one family, and it was interesting to see them all 
gathered together in one dining-room, upon an occa- 
sion when I was a guest at the home. They live in 
perfect peace and harmony, not even the children 
being seen to quarrel or show an unkindly spirit. A 
quiet calm pervades the household, and yet they are 
full of happiness and joy. This is the testimony of 
all who know them. It is marvelous that so many 
people of diverse dispositions and different nationalities 
can preserve such perpetual peace. They have 
various industrial occupations, both in the general 
business of the city, and in the work within the 
colony itself. It is a hive of industry. They have a 
farm and various kinds of factories. Everybody has 
something to do suitable to his or her ability and 
disposition. They have a common purse. Nobody 
is rich and nobody is poor. There is no special 
attempt at organization. There is no recognized head 
or leader. All are possessed with the spirit of that 
inquiry, so familiar to us all of late, “‘ What would 
Jesus do ?”’ and, having, upon uniting with the family, 
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made a full and complete consecration of all their 


powers and persons to Christ, they make no hesita- 
tion in at once responding to the call of need. They 
help one another to self-sacrifice and to service. 

To the outside world their relation is one that tells 
mightily for good. While the sects, mentioned 
above, receive only the contempt of Mohammedan 
and Jew, these Christians receive their constant respect 
and love. We said that they build no churches and 
do no preaching. This might easily be misunder- 
stood. They are continually going about doing good, 
visiting the sick of the city, distributing to the wants 
of the poor, and everywhere showing forth Christ by 
their lives of sacrifice and love. They also open 
their large home to the people, and all are treated 
alike, hospitably and kindly, As a result, scarcely a 
day passes without numbers of Mohammedans and 
Jews visiting them, to learn of the way, attracted by 
the persuasive power of their gentle lives. (‘And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” ) Some 
of these have been received into their family, and 
none could fail to have been blessed by the Christian 
intercourse of the home. Every one is welcomed to 
their family worship each day, and to their service on 
Sunday afternoons. 

I spent one evening in their home, in company 
with a dozen of the leading Turkish officials of State, 
including the Minister of the Treasury, Minister of 
Education, and others of high rank, as well as about 
twenty visiting Jews. I learned that the Minister of 
Education, a Mohammedan, visits the colony almost 
every day, and is learning much from them about the 
true way of Christ. Miss Spafford is the principal of 
the Government school, and others of the colony are 
teachers under her. This is a remarkable evidence of 
the confidence which the Mohammedans place in these 
people. 

The Mohammedans call the home of the colony 
by the name, ‘“‘The House of the Peace of God,”’ 
referring to the harmony which always prevails among 
the members. One of the former governors of Jeru- 
salem, a man who was noted as the most bigoted 
Mohammedan governor Judea ever had, used to visit 
the colony occasionally ; and was so much impressed 
by the lives of these Christians in contrast with the 
bigotry and hatred of the sects, that he was led to 
say, just before leaving Jerusalem, “If all Christians 
lived like you do, I would be a Christian to-day.” 
What a testimony that was to the power of practical 
Christianity ! What a rebuke it was to the weakness 
of mere professional Christianity ! 

It was Jerusalem—the place where Jesus walked 
and talked with men in days gone by. I thought 
how I had often, in my life, longed to see Christ. I 
had just been a day or two before in Bethlehem, the 
place of his incarnation, but there I saw only the 
swaddling clothes of his power in the formal worship 
of the priests. I had gone over the road to Emmaus, 
but I heard not his voice by the way. It was only 
the meaningless chant of the Latin monks. I had 
been up and down the streets of Jerusalem, I had 
visited the tomb, but nowhere could I see him whom 
my heart worshipped and loved. How I would have 
fallen at his feet, if I could have but seen his face, or 
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touched even the hem of his garment! At last, it 
came to me as I watched the lives of that little 
Christian colony, and listened to their conversation, 
and drank in some of the spirit of their love,—is not 
this the Christ? Is not Jesus here incarnated in the 
words and lives of these children of God? Christ is 
living still. He has returned to Jerusalem, and has 
set up his kingdom ia the hearts of these people who 
dwell in the ‘“ House of the Peace of God.” That 
place will ever be sacred in my memory, for there, in 
the quiet of those holy Christ-like lives, I met with 
Jesus, and conversed with the Spirit of my Lord. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS in OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 12.—Tuirp MonrtH 19. 
JOSEPH. 
GOLDEN TExt.—Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart.—Leviticus, xix., 17. 
Scripture Reading, Genesis, xiv. 
Tue invasion of Egypt by the Semites, mentioned in 
the last lesson, was no light matter. Lower Egypt 
fell, apparently without a struggle, and was swept 
with the besom of destruction. Houses, temples, 
tombs were ruthlessly demolished, and the people 
were put to the sword or enslaved. The Delta and 
the Fayoum became subject to the invaders; the 
upper Nile valley escaped desolation, but was forced 
to pay tribute. After the period of rapine and plunder 


immediately following the conquest, the country 


gradually settled into peace again. A leader among 
the invading Semites, stronger than the others, 
founded what is known as the Sixteenth Dynasty. 
As has so often been the case in later times, the in- 
vaders after conquering the people, were themselves 
conquered by the surroundings. The ancient customs 
and ideas of Egypt, borne back for a time by the 
blast of war, closed in about the victors like an at- 
mosphere forcing them more and more into the old 
ways. - The gods of the victors took up their abode 
in the places of the Gods of the vanquished, and by 
degrees came to be more and more identified with 
them. 

The story of Joseph must be assigned to the time 
of this dynasty of the Hyksos or shepherd kings. 
The particular king who received him and under 
whom he held office is a matter of some disagreement, 
but most authorities accept the fifth of the line, Apepi 
by name, as most probable. This would fix the date 
at about 1800 B.C. The elevation of Joseph to be 
prime minister can be easily understood when we 
realize that the king himself was a Semite and a for- 
eigner. 
Semite king in Egypt at a later time. There served 
under the so-called “heretic king’? Khu-n-Aten, 


minister with a name distinctly Semitic. 


Although Egypt was a land of abundance, yet 
famines are not unknown there. In the eleventh and 


again-in the twelfth century of our era, terrible catas- | 


trophes of this kind occurred. The first, like the 
one told of in the Bible, lasted for seven years. They 





| of the patriarchs. 


A similar incident is known concerning a | 


| sun god. 


were due to the failure of the Nile to overflow, because 
of deficiency of rainfall in Abyssinia and the upper 
Nile. But there has been brought to light also an 
account of a famine of several years’ duration, which 
occurred about the time of Apepi and Joseph. It is 
contained in an inscription at E] Kab in the grave of 
a certain Baba. On the walls of the tomb are records 
of the good deeds of its owner. Among them it is 
stated that when a famine arose lasting many years, 
he issued corn to the city for each year of the famine. 
This tomb is in the south of Egypt ; but as all Egypt 
depends upon the Nile for irrigation, a famine in the 
south would indicate a famine in the north also. The 
further inscriptions serve to fix the time, and such 
seasons of scarcity are so rare that it seems probable 
that this one is identical with that told of in Genesis. 

It is not necessary to take up in detail the narra- 
tive of the family of Jacob, the sale of Joseph to the 
Egyptians, his servitude, and his exaltation. That 
part of the story which deals with the current life of 
the Hebrew family gives us a vivid glimpse of no- 
madic existence. The older brothers wander far and 
wide from the dwelling-place of their father, guiding 
their flocks and herds to this valley or that hill-slope, 
wherever the scanty mountain verdure gives promise 
of a few days’ sustenance. The boy Joseph is sent 
for news of them. He follows from place to place 
until he finds them, when the envious plot against 
him is conceived and executed. The whole is a 
picture of half-wild life, which helps us to compre- 
hension of the conditions of the Hebrews in the age 
The further history of the career 
of Joseph “evinces a close acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian affairs and customs ; the Egyptian 
element in the narrative cannot be mere literary 
coloring. It must belong to the core of the narra- 
tive. This points out a comparatively high an- 
tiquity and testifies to the existence of an ancient 
tradition, dating as far back as the Egyptian period 
itself.” (Kittel: “‘ History of the Hebrews.”) This 
fact does not prove that the tale is substantial history, 
but does certainly give support to its general credi- 
bility. Tradition, however, has always a tendency to 
attract to itself and to centre on its hero contemporary 
stories which will heighten its interest and its vivid- 
ness. There is reason to believe that this process 
has taken place in the tradition of Joseph. The 
story of his temptation by his master’s wife is 
almost identical with an ancient Egyptian tale, known 
as ‘“ The Story of Two Brothers.” It is hardly likely 
that this tale, which is certainly as old as the Exodus, 
and it is therefore much older than the written account 
in Genesis, is wholly independent of the latter. ‘“‘ The 
part played by dreams in the history of Joseph seems 
Egyptian rather than Palestinian,” (Sayce) though 


| dreams have been considered prophetic at many times 
whose mother and grandmother were Babylonians, a | 


and among many peoples. 

We are told that Joseph was “ set over all the 
land of Egypt,’ that he was given a special title 
(Genesis, xii., 45) which means “ Revealer of Secrets,’’ 
and that he married the daughter of the priest of On. 
On is Heliopolis, the city of the great temple to the 
It is situated on the east side of the Delta, 
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not far from the land of Goshen, afterward occupied 
by the Hebrews. 

There is no Egyptian record of the change in the 
land tenure said to have been made by Joseph at the 
time of famine. There is, however, some evidence 
that such a change occurred. In the early days of 
the mouarchy the country was in the hands of the 
great feudal lords, over whom the Pharaohs at times 
held merely nominal sway. They inherited their 
estates and power ; the land belonged to them abso- 
lutely.”” (Sayce: ‘“‘ Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
ments.”’) After the Hyksos dynasty, this feudal 
tenure is wholly lost. The Pharaoh is absolute lord 
of the lives and property of his subjects, excepting 
only those of the priests and the soldiers. We have 
no certain means of knowing that this change is the 
one told of in the Bible story of the famine; but 
there need be no special difficulty in connecting them. 
Laying aside the historical features of the narrative, 
the special beauty of it is in the magnanimity of 
Joseph. The kindly trick by which he discovers the 
changed nature of his brothers (chaps. xii., xili., xiv.), 
and the affection that breaks forth after he finds them 
true (chap. xv.), show a loving disposition and a for- 
giving nature. It is worth while to note again at this 
point the essentially moral nature of the Bible story. 
We are in the presence of Pharaoh, the great monarch 
of Egypt; but the narrator is not drawn aside. The 
wonders of the Nile country are round about us; but 
the Hebrew writer thinks not of them. On the other 
hand, he dwells at length on every point in the rela- 
tion which emphasizes filial piety, generosity, and 
brotherly love. The moral relations of men are the 
central features ; their political relations are secondary. 
Though the environment is Egyptian, the ideals are 
distinctly Hebrew. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
No. 12.—Tuirp MontH Ig. 
THE: GOOD SHEPHERD. 
GOLDEN Text.—The good shepherd layeth down his life for 
the sheep.—John, x., I1. 
Read the Scripture, John, x., 1-16. 
REVISED VERSION. 


Tue healing of the blind man, with the debate among 
the Pharisees which it caused, occupies the whole of 
the ninth chapter of John. The present lesson is the 
beginning of the tenth chapter, and therefore follows 
directly. The time is immediately after that of the 
last lesson, and the place the same, Jerusalem. 

The relation of shepherd and flock was, of course, 
one familiar to the experience of the people of Pales- 
tine. They had been pastoral for a long period of 
time. The parable spoken by Jesus in this form 
would appeal strongly to his hearers. 

Throughout the Old Testament God is spoken of 
in many places as the Shepherd who would gather 
and care for his sheep. Thus, in Isaiah, (xl., 11): 


‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall 
gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that give suck.” 
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Again, in Ezekiel, nearly the whole of the 34th 
chapter is his passionate prophecy of the restoration 
of the Children of Israel, and many of the passages 
are very beautiful,—for example, verse 12: “As a 
shepherd seeketh out his flock in the day that he is 
among his sheep that are scattered abroad, so will I 
seek out my sheep ; and I will deliver them out of 
all places whither they have been scattered in the 
cloudy and dark day.” 

There is, indeed, no other figure more fit or more 
beautiful, as we speak of the goodness of God, or the 
relation of his Son to the human family, than this of 
the Good Shepherd, and none, perhaps, is so con- 
tinually and so effectively employed. The love and the 
care which the shepherd must manifest are qualities 
which we ascribe to our Heavenly Father. “I know 
not,’ says Whittier, 

‘*] know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.’ 


The unremitting guardianship, the patient effort, 
the noble self-sacrifice of the true shepherd of the 
flock, are qualities which Jesus preéminently displayed. 
In this parable he presents in many striking ways the 
lesson he was teaching. He that entereth the fold 
not by the door—the open, the natural, the right 
way of entrance—such a one must have some wrong 
motive. The just and the peaceable, coming with 
love in their heart, will attempt no secret entrance ; 
they will come openly to the door, confident in the 
sincerity of their purpose. But above all others he 
that entereth the door is the shepherd himself. He 
has the right to enter ; the porter opens the door to 
him ; the flock hear his voice, and know it, and follow 
him out. They will not follow a stranger. 

In-the further development of the lesson (verse 8), 
it is probable that Jesus referred to those who had 
professed to be spiritual teachers, and religious lead- 
ers, just preceding his advent,—the “false Messiahs "’ 
of thetime. Elsewhere (Matthew, vii., 15) he warned 
against false prophets, wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
though these, apparently, were to appear later. The 
thief cometh not, he proceeded, in the parable we are 
studying, but that he may steal, and kill, and destroy, 
but I come, he declared, that they—the sheep of the 
flock of the Christ—may have life, and may have it 
abundantly. In that life which is of the Spirit of God, 
which dwelt in Jesus, and by him was manifested to 
the world, we may indeed live ‘‘ abundantly ” and 
through all time. 

Verse 11, and the two (17 and 18) that follow the 
scripture assigned for this lesson, deserve special con- 
sideration. Jesus says the good Shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep. He adds, in the later 
verses, “therefore doth the Father love me, because 
I lay down my life, that I may take it again,” and, 
“ No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.”” The plain import of these 
passages, as we study them in connection with those 
preceding, is the devotion of the shepherd to his 
flock ; his watch over them and guardianship of them, 
even at the cost of his life; and the voluntary sacri- 





fice which he would make of himself. The thought 
here is altogether different from that of a “ sacrificial 
offering’ to appease the wrath of some deity, and the 
language employed by Jesus raises the subject into 
the atmosphere, not only of a different, but of a 
higher and purer religion—such as Christianity is, 
compared with what preceded it. 

Finally, in the last verse of the lesson (16), there 
is an interesting and impressive statement. ‘‘ Other 
sheep I have,” he declared; they are ‘not of this 
fold;’’ them also must he bring; they should hear 
his voice ; “‘and they shall become one flock,” under 
one shepherd. What is the thought here, but that 
the flock which Christianity would gather would em- 
brace other peoples than those who then heard him 


speak, other countries than the little strip along the | 


eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea? It was not 
only to Jews, but to Gentiles, that he addressed him- 
self. Such is the great truth of the Christian life. 
It embraces all. 
(1. Corinthians, xii., '3), “were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free.”’ And again, when we have put off evil things, 


we come, he declared (Colossians, iii., 11), ‘‘ where 
there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman ; 
but Christ [the Divine’Spirit] is all and in all.” 


TWO VOICES FROM THE PAST. 
WILLIAM PENN. 
[From Bancroft’s History of the United States. ] 

Tuis is the praise of William Penn, that in an age 
which had seen a popular revolution shipwreck popu- 
lar liberty among selfish factions; which had seen 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish by the hang- 
man’s cord and the axe; in an age when Sidney 
nourished the pride of patriotism rather than the sen- 
timent of philanthropy; when Russell stood for the 
liberties of his order, and not for new enfranchise- 
ments ; when Harrington and Shaftesbury and Locke 
thought that government should rest on property, 
Penn did not despair of humanity, and though all 
history and experience denied the sovereignty of the 
people, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s 
capacity for self-government. Conscious that there 
was no room for its exercise in England, the pure 
enthusiast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary 
exile, was come to the banks of the Delaware to 
institute ‘‘ THE HOLY EXPERIMENT.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
[From his speech at Lewiston, Maine, 1858. ] 

Tue Fathers who created the Republic ; 
grasped not only the whole race of man then living 
but they reached forward and seized upon the furthest 
posterity. They erected a beacon to guide their 
children and their children’s children, and the count- 
less myriads who should inhabit the earth in other 
ages. Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the 
tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and so they 
established these great self-evident truths, that when 
in the distant future some man, some faction, some 
interest, should set up the doctrine that none but rich 
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“For in one spirit,’ says Paul | 





men, or none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon 
white men, were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, their posterity might look up again to 
the Declaration of Independence and take courage to 
renew the battle which their fathers began, so that 
truth and justice and mercy and all the humane and 
Christian virtues might not be extinguished from the 
land—so that no man should thereafter dare to limit 
and circumscribe the principles on which the temple 
of liberty was being built. Now, my countrymen, if 
you have been taught doctrines conflicting . . with 
the Declaration of Independence, if you have lis- 
tened to suggestions which would take away from its 
grandeur and mutilate the fair symmetry of its pro- 
portions, . . let me entreat you to come back. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHEERFULNESS. 
READING with much interest, ‘‘ The Power of Cheer- 
fulness,” in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of the 18th 


inst., I felt like writing a word or two on the subject, 


for it is a true and beautiful seiection, and one for us 
to glean some lessons from. 

Life is, I know, filled with much that is sad and 
hard to bear, but it has many gleams of hope and 
joy mingled with it, and for others’ sake let us 
try be cheerful in this earthly lot our Father has 
placed usin. Let us keep our hearts young, and 
have charity with those who do not see just as we do, 
and not let the cobwebs of custom blind us, and wish 
to keep others in the beaten track we think right. 
Sometimes old people forget they were ever young 
themselves, and make life unhappy for their children. 

Some of the brightest characters I remember 
were those who were cheerful, interested in the wel- 
fare of both young and old, and so kept their hearts 
loving and bright. Among these were Mary Jane 
Field, Esther Haviland, and Mary K. Carpenter. 

While at boarding-school in Pennsylvania, long 
years ago, in a box sent at Christmas from home was 
a number of dainties from Mary Jane Field. Her 
thoughtfulness seemed to me so lovely ; and it made 
my heart more light to feel some one remembered 
me that was in no way related. I think the key-note 
to many lives which have passed from among us is 
not that their yoke was more easy than others, but 
they put self to one side, and crowded into the years 
that are permitted any of us here all the sunshine 
and gladness for others possible, knowing that in 
God’s own time they would lay aside the cross which 
was heavy, but in that other city they would wear 
the crown. 

In a book I read not long ago, a piece entitled 
‘For My Sake,” impressed me, and I copy a little of 
it here: 

‘«*« For my sake’ let the harsh word die unuttered 

That trembles on the swift, impetuous tongue, 


‘For my sake,’ check the rebellious feeling 
That rises when thy brother does thee wrong. 


‘«« For my sake,’ press with steadfast patience onward, 
Although the race be hard, the battle long ; 
Within my Father's house are many mansions ; 
There thou shalt rest and join the victor’s song.”’ 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Lizzie J. HALL. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Tue essence of the Christian religion, man-ward, is 
its recognition of the rights of man. 
a democracy. Its name has been used to promote 
opposite and hostile conditions, but in every instance 
this has been an abuse of the Christ name, and a 
defiance of the Christ principle. The teaching of 
the Master is that of recognizing, and regarding, and 
well-treating the humblest as well as the most exalted. 

These, of course, are primary propositions,— 
But how- 
ever primary, they need continually to be recalled. 


It is such principles, such abiding and imperishable 


‘ horn-book ”’ facts, as lawyers might say. 


aspects of truth, that must be our guiding and directing 
rule of life. It is our duty to recur to them, to ask 
daily of ourselves whether we are conforming to the 
great principles that should underlie conduct, or 
whether we are led away after “‘ Lo, here,”’ and “ Lo, 
there,’’ departing thus from the only true way. 

The common origin of man, the common tie of 
mankind, the love which, as we believe, the Creator 
bears equally for all, gives to each and every one of 
the human family his “ rights.” When the assembled 
Congress, at Philadelphia, in the year 1776, appealed 
to the world with its Declaration that all men are 
born equal, and are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which—for it was not attempted to 
make a full list—are the enjoyment of life, the pos- 
session of liberty, and the opportunity to pursue 
happiness, this Declaration stirred the nations, and 
was then, as it has been since, a beacon-light, which 
gave hope and encouragement to millions of op- 
pressed, and yet it was only a new, and under the 
circumstances bold, restatement of truth as old as 
the history of intelligent and responsible men. 

With such native, inborn, indefeasible rights of 
men no concerned and real Christian can or will 
terfere. 


in- 
He respects them as the gift of the All- 
He knows that his own rights rest upon the 
same basis as the rights of every other child of the 
He 
does not, of course, rest his case on the Declaration 
of 1776, though he is grateful to those who uttered 
that famous testimony, and he honors the moral 
courage, the loftiness of mind, which prompted it ; he 
stands upon the truth of that ordering which has 
made all the children of the One-Father alike in his 
sight. 


Father. 


one Parent, and are noway superior or different. 


Christianity is | 
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Keeping close to principle, to essential truth, 
we shall not be misled by specious and fallacious 
suggestions. We shall not think that human rights 
depend upon education,—as if a college diploma 
alone conferred the right to life, liberty, and happi- 
ness; nor upon wealth, or “culture,” or “ civiliza- 
tion,”’ or any other external circumstance. Those rights 
are inborn. They are derived from God. They are 
However they may be assailed, they 
No truth is plainer to us than the 
triumph of those martyrs who perished for His sake. 
Nothing is more evident than the final failure of the 
assault which cupidity and bigotry have made so 
many times upon human rights, and which seemed 
for a time to triumph. 


indefeasible. 
still survive. 


CONSIDERABLE material for the paper, which we would 
have been glad to insert this week, came in the mail of Third- 
day, and has had to lie over to next week. 


AMONG the speakers announced at the series of public 
meetings in Boston, in behalf of the Disarmament Congress, 
is Dr. Lyman Abbott, and those who have been discouraged 
with the Outlook's general backslidjng will be glad to see this 
evidence of his interest in the right direction. 


. BIRTHS. 

NICHOLS.—At Perryville, Cecil county, Md., Second 
month 22, 1899, to Ellwood and Rebecca S. Nichols, a son, 
who is named Wilmer E. 

NOBLE.—Attheir residence, 495 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Second month 24, 1899, to Franklin and Marianna H. 
Noble, a daughter, who is named Emily Lucile. 

WALTER.—At Wallingford, Pa., Third month 1, 1899, 
to William E. and Caroline Sargent Walter, a son, who is 
named David Sargent Walter. 

WEBSTER.—At Mankato, Minnesota, First month 12, 


1899, to Dr. I. D. and Anna Jenkins Webster, a son, who 
has been named Alan King Webster. 


MARRIAGES. 


DeECOU—HENDRICKSON.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Morrisville, Pa., Second month 23, 1899, under the 
care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., Rebecca S., 
daughter of Mahlon K. and Rachel H. Hendrickson, and 
Joseph DeCou, of Trenton Junction, N. J. 

HAINES—KINNARD.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Pendleton, Ind., Second month 21, 1899, under the 
care of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Edward V., 
son of Noah C. and Mary Haines, and Elizabeth C., daughter 
of William R. and Mary F. Kinnard. 

SAURMAN—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, near Byberry Road Station, Moreland, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Fourth-day, Second month 15, 1899, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Stanley W. Saurman, of Bustleton, and Anna M., 
daughter of Joseph and Anna M. Wood. 


DEATHS. 


ASH.—At her residence, near Lansdowne, Pa., Third 
month 3, 1899, Elizabeth B., widow of George W. Ash, aged 
95 years. 

CAPRON.—At her residence, White Plains, N. Y., 
Second month 25, 1899, Jane E. Capron, widow of Jaco 


Capron, in her 64th year ; a member and elder of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 





After a week's illness this dear Friend was taken from the 
busy scene of life to dwell in the world beyond. Her life gave 
evidence of a preparation for death, being of a genial nature, 
manifesting nothing but kindness to every one. Even the 
dumb animals and birds were objects of her care. 

She leaves three children, besides a large circle of friends, 
to remember her as she was in life, but who will sadly miss 
her presence and loving service. Her funeral was held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street, New York City, and the 
casket containing the mortal part of our sister was taken to 
Friends’ cemetery, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, to be laid beside 
her husband. B. 

COLEMAN.—At Bedford, Calhoun county, Mich., First 
month 24, 1899, of paralysis, Alexander Coleman, aged 81 
years; for several years an elder of Rochester, N. Y 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He leaves an aged wife and one son at Bedford. 


GARRETSON.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at their 
home, Flora Dale, Adams county, Pa., Sgcond month 20, 
1899, Hannah Ann, wife of Joel V. Garretson, in the 67th 
year of her age. 

Interment was made in Friends’ burial ground at the 
Menallen meeting-house, on Fifth-day afternoon, the 23d. 
Testimonies were borne by Isaac Wilson of Bloomfield, 
Canada, Hiram Griest, and Elizabeth M. Koser. 

Her parents were Eli and the late Phebe Cookson, who 
were members of our Religious Society, at Warrington, York 
county, Pa. She was a person of many valuable traits of 
character, and mother of ten children, eight of whom, three 


sons and five daughters, with her husband, survive to mourn 
her loss. * 


HAINES.—At Tucson, Arizona, Second month 24, 1899, 


Dr. Franklin R. Haines, son of Harriet T. and the late 


Richard R. Haines, aged 30 years ; grandson of the late Ed- | 


ward Townsend, of Philadelphia. 


Interment from his uncle's, Benjamin R. Lamb, Mount 
Holly, N. J. 


JANNEY.—Third month 2, 1899, of pneumonia, Elizabeth 
T., daughter of the late Joseph and Mary Ann Janney, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Newtown, Pa. 


KAIGHN.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 


3, 1899, Hannah E., widow of James E. Kaighn, in her 89th 
year. 


MOORE.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Norristown, Pa., 
Second month 27, 1899, Mary T., widow of Mordecai R. 
Moore. 

Interment at Valley Friends’ ground. 

PLATT.—In Norristown, Pa., Second month 24, 1899, 
Elizabeth S., wife of James A. Platt. 

Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


ROGERS.—At Crosswicks, N. J., First month 18, 1899, 
Rebecca Rogers, on her 94th birthday. 


She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and | 


for many years an elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 
Her declining health the past few years prevented her from 
attending meeting, which was a great trial to her. 

She was of a loving, generous nature ; her trials in life she 
accepted submissively. ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, O Father,”’ 
seemed to be her great strength. 


But as was said by a dear friend present at her burial, ‘‘1 | 
will not speak in eulogy of her, she has written it herself in | 
the hearts of all that knew her ; words of mine would be but 


empty sounds in comparison with what is there.”’ - 


TITUS.—At his residence, Westbury, Long Island, 
Second month 15, 1899, Charles F. Titus, in the 84th year of 
his age. 

. He was for many years an overseer and elder of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting ; faithful and diligent in his attendance of 
all meetings, and an exemplary member. The closing of 
this long and well-spent life was peaceful and beautiful. He 
retired to rest in apparently his usual health, to awake in one 


of those ‘‘ mansions *’ which are prepared for those who do 
His will. % % % 
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JOHN H. DUDLEY. 

On the 20th of Second month, 1899, John H. Dudley 
ended a long and useful life at his residence in Mount Laurel 
township, Burlington county, New Jersey. He was an elder 
brother of the late Thomas H. Dudley, whose relations with 
our Government as United States Consul to Liverpool, in the 
Administration of President Lincoln, have passed into history, 

John H. Dudley was born in Evesham, now Mount Laurel 
township, in the year 1812. His mother was early left a 
widow with four small children, and the eldest son being very 
delicate, the burden of managing the farm and helping his 
mother support the family fell upon the subject of this notice. 
Being blessed with a good constitution and industrious habits, 
he mainly supported his mother and her family for a number 
of years, and helped to place them beyond the reach of want. 
Acquiring what education he could from the schools in the 
vicinity, and gaining much from books and observation, he 
soon became a tiseful and valuable man in the neighborhood. 
Born a member of the Society of Friends, he was firmly at- 
tached to itgprinciples, and during his whole life was a regular 
attender of meeting, believing in the Divine manifestations of 
the Inward Light, and conforming in plainness of speech, be- 


| havior, and apparel. 


In 1835, he married Hannah Ann Glover, a member of 
the Society of Friends, and one every way suited to be his 
companion through life. He settled on a farm not far from 
his birthplace and here, with little means to start, becamea 
large land-holder, by thrift and industry. Two sons and two 
daughters survive him. In his early years he was identified 
with the affairs of his township, and foremost in the public 
improvements in his neighborhood. 

Being an elder in the Society of Friends, he frequently 
traveled in company with other Friends on religious visits, 
and became widely known. During the Administration of 
President Grant he was one of the Committee appointed by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to visit some of the tribes of 
Western Indians, and performed his mission in a satisfactory 
He was forcibly impressed with the injustice the 
Indians had suffered at the hands of the white man, and ex- 
pressed his regret at the Red Man's melancholy decay. But 
it cheered his heart to find that a tradition still existed among 


| the tribes of the just treatment the Indians once received from 


the Society of Friends, and that a reverence was stil] felt for 
the great White Chief, William Penn. Returning from his 
Indian Mission, John H. Dudley kindly entertained his 
friends with an account of his experience of Western life. 

As the years passed on, his faithful wife gradually de- 


clined in health, and after a time passed away. His own 


| daughters having married and gone, a son with his wife 


moved back to the old homestead, and a daughter-in-law min- 
istered to him in his last days with a faithfulness rarely 
equalled. As the infirmities of age and disease began to tell 
upon him, he would sometimes be absent from meeting, but 
if his health at all permitted he was found in his accustomed 
When the time came that this pleasant duty could not 
be fulfilled he submitted cheerfully, and kindly welcomed all 
his friends who came to his home to see him. Even in his 
last days he sometimes repeated beautiful verses of poetry he 
admired, showing his mind had sought and retained what was 
good. He was conscious to the very last, and as his family 
gathered around him just before his death, he said he had 
lived a long and happy life, and expressed a full belief that a 
brighter world awaited him beyond. Ws WK. 2 


ELIZABETH .J. LEVICK? 
[Deceased, Philadelphia, Second month 9, 1899.] 

The early childhood of our dear deceased friend was 
notably marked for the simplicity, gentleness, and loveliness 
of her disposition. In mature life she was a dutiful daughter, 
affectionate sister, and steadfast friend. The life she lived 
was the cutcome of a life hid in Christ ; and the blessing pro- 
claimed by her Saviour on the Mount is now hers, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,"’ and she now 
stands in the presence of her dear Lord and Master, whom 
she so fully trusted and so faithfully served. Keeping the 
window of her soul open to the entrance of the Divine Life 
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she.was never in doubt to discern His silent teachings, and 
was ever ready to obey His call, and when the summons went 
forth, come up higher ; ‘‘ Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many ; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord,’’ she was ready, and is now gathered with the 
great multitude clothed in white, standing before the Throne, 
and before the Lamb in the Heavenly City, the New Jeru- 
salem. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from 
henceforth, yea saith the spirit, they may rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.’ C. 


SUSAN NIXON. 

In Richmond, Indiana, Second month 17, 1899, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, William Emmet Wilcox, 
Susan Nixon, in the 86th year of her age; a member of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

After a long life of much usefulness to others, this dear 
one has laid down her oars and entered into that rest pre- 
pared torsuch. Few have better filled their earthly mission 
with good deeds and faithful performance of duties that pre- 
sented, to all around her; a loving self-sacrifice, cheerfully 
given to enhance the comfort and happiness of others ren- 
dered her very dear to those with whom she mingled. 

A tender and devoted daughter to her aged parents, 
through all the years of their lives, nursing and caring for 
them unweariedly, until in advanced life they passed from her 
care into the Father's keeping, she seemed to have so little 
thought for herself and so highly appreciated the blessing of 
being able to wait upon herself, desiring not to add a burden 
to others, and yet so frail for many years it seemed impossible 
for her to lingeron. The summons came slowly, and with 
only a few days’ illness the imprisoned soul was gently re- 
leased from its tenement of clay, leaving a smile upon the 


lips that seemed to tell of new-found joys within the paradise 
of God. — 
‘*So quietly she walked this earth 


So calmly trod the isles of prayer, 
That no uncertain sound went forth 
Or lingered on the evening air. 

She chose the quiet, humble way, 
With true and firm endeavor ; 

With loving deeds has won her way 
Into God's arms forever.’’ 


And while we would not laud the creature, we feel such 
pure and good examples may be spoken of for the encourage- 
ment and help of others, inciting to greater care and watch- 
fulness to keep our lamps trimmed and burning, so that when 
the call comes we may also be ready to pass into that rest 
prepared for the children of God. Er: 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONFERENCE. 

[Personal letter from a public man. } 
I am not able to say what the President designs to do 
about the Disarmament Conference. It has been re- 
ported that he proposes to appoint the three ambassa- 
dors to England, France, and Germany as our repre- 
sentatives in the Conference. This is, however, only 
arumor. They are organizing in Boston a series of 
Monday noon meetings, to promote public sentiment 
in support of the Conference. The first meeting is to 
be addressed to-day [6th], by Edward Everett Hale. 
It is proposed to continue these meetings during the 
months of March and April. There is talk of organ- 
izing similar meetings in New York, Baltimore, and 
other cities. 

You ought by all means to have such a series of 
meetings in Philadelphia, addressed by the very 
ablest men you have. The movement in Boston is 
conducted as a citizens’ movement. I hope when 








these meetings, and similar ones in other cities, get | 


under full way, we may be able to induce a few men 
like Edward Everett Hale, William E. Dodge of New 
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York, and others to go to The Hague, at the time of 
the Conference. 

Of all the men in this country, I think ex-Senator 
Edmunds the most suitable person to send as an of- 
ficial delegate, but there is no chance of getting him 
appointed, I fear. The President is not likely to ap- 
point any man who would interfere directly with the 
present plan of military and naval extension. 





VISITS TO FRIENDS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Editors FRIENDS IN1TELLIGENCER : 

On the 25thof Second month my wife and myself 
left Baltimore to carry out part of our concern, in 
accordance with a minute granted us, heretofore 
noticed in the INTELLIGENCER. We went directly to 
Moorestown, ayd were kindly entertained at the home 
of our friend William Dunn Rogers. On First-day 
morning we were at the meeting at Moorestown. 
Notice having been previously given, although the 
morning was stormy, a large company gathered. On 
rising to speak I became conscious of the presence of 
a spirit that was disposed to watch for some expres- 
sion that could be criticised and used to misrepresent 
me, but I was enabled to rise above its influence, and 
to deliver the message given me. We dined at the 
home of William Dunn Rogers, and afterward went 
to call on the family of Abigail H. Sutton, whose 
funeral was to take place the next day. We found 
there our esteemed friend Robert S. Haviland. After 
a little time of social converse, and the expression of 
our sympathy, we left to take the cars for Mt. Holly, 
at which place we were kindly met by George H. 
Killé, and taken to the hospitable home of Charles H. 
Engle for our abode during the Quarter. It was 
expected that a number of friends of Mt. Holly would 
meet us in the evening, but it rained so fast that but 
few came, with whom we spent the time in pleasant 
social converse. Second-day morning we attended 





| the quarterly meeting of ministers and elders, in 


which I found some words of encouragement opening 
up what I understood to be the origin and design 
of that meeting, and showing that it yet had its field 
of usefulness, drawing from my own experience that 
in which it had, and was still benefitting me. We 


| arrived at the meeting-house, and after an hour or so 


of pleasant social commingling returned to the home 
of our host, to rest for the evening, at which time a 
meeting had been appointed. A large company 
gathered, to whom was opened the way to reach and 
the object of the perfected life. A deep and sweet 
solemnity rested on the meeting till its close. 

On Third-day attended the quarterly meeting, 
which was larger than I had expected, considering the 
state of the roads. The testimony borne in this meet- 
ing, followed by that of R. S. Haviland, seemed to be 
appreciated, judging from expressions of satisfaction 
and warm greetings which were given. The business 


of the quarterly meeting was conducted in much har- 
mony, and all felt it had been a precious meeting. 
Dining again at the meeting-house, and spending a 
couple of hours in social converse, gave us the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and becoming acquainted with many 
who had hitherto been strangers. 


After which we 
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went home with Priscilla H. Clothier, by whom we 
were pleasantly entertained until after dinner on 
Fourth-day, when George H. Killé came to take us 
to Old Springfield. Although this is usually a small 
meeting, quite a number gathered, for whom a little 
bread was broken, and the word of encouragement 
given, and the feeling expressed that if some of those 
who were present would be faithful to the call which 
had been made, there would be a revival of interest 
among them, and the spoken word would be required. 

After meeting we went to the home of Franklin S. 
and Elizabeth Zelley, and some other friends coming 
in to spend the evening, we had an enjoyable social 
time until the afternoon of Fifth-day. After dinner, 
in the midst of a moderate rain, we set out for Cross- 
wicks, making a ride by the route we traveled of some 
twelve miles, seven of which were quite muddy roads, 
but we arrived safely at the hospitable home of Ed- 
ward and Mary Black, Eliza standing her ride much 
better than we had expected. In the evening, not- 
withstanding it continued to rain and was very dark, 
a large meeting gathered. The Methodist minister 
adjourned his prayer-meeting, and came with his 
members to the meeting, with a number of others of 
different persuasions, to whom a message from the 
teachings of Jesus concerning the character of the 
fruits our profession demanded us to bear, was given. 
At the close, the Methodist brother responded with a 
hearty amen. The feeling under which the meeting 
closed was precious, and testimonies were given pri- 
vately of the encouragement it had afforded. 

Joun J. CorneELL. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XI. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I BELIEVE our last letter closed on*Sixth-day morn- 
ing, (24th ultimo), with intimations of a full day in 
making some calls and visits. And while time or 
space does not admit the mention in detail of all we 
see and realize, yet we must acknowledge in some 


measure the lessons taught us by the experie oth | 
8 7 ecnpetences both | pleasant home of John Longstorf, then made a short 


of our own and other lives,—as when we sit, as we 
did this morning, by the bedside of one suffering so 
long (and many times severely) as does this dear 
friend, Jane Whitson, with years of rheumatic affliction, 
and yet the loving heart given only to enumerate the 
blessings enjoyed, among which was the care of hus- 


band and daughter, whose greatest desire seemed to | 


be to arrange for her comfort. 

We dined at Hiram Griest’s, whose wife is also a 
patient invalid, but not such a sufferer. 
noon we called on several friends, and took tea and 
enjoyed a pleasant evening at Ruth Anna Wicker- 
sham’s ; then returned to Sunny Side. 

Seventh-day. 


meeting. 


and the blessing to the few realized. 
We then went to the pleasant and cheerful home 


of Zachariah Peters, for the evening, when a few other | 
Friends came in, and social mingling ofa religious ' 


| service by our dear friend Martha 


In the after- | 








character was enjoyed, and returned again to our rest- 
ing place, feeling that while the week had been one 
of much going from place to place, the directing 
influence of the Divine had been experienced. 

First-day, a.m. We wake to find the rain falling 
fast, and everything covered with ice, and feel that no 
doubt many will be prevented from the anticipated 
pleasure of the quarterly meeting. However, we are 
pleased to find an interesting company gathered, some 
coming a long distance through*the rain, and express- 
ing themselves well repaid, the only regret being that 
more could not have been there. 

My kind friend Cyrus Griest accompanying me, 
we went to dine at Joel Garretson’s, where two days 
before we had mingled with them in their sad bereave- 
ment. Feelings of sympathy and encouragement 
found utterance. 

Then, although the rain is unabated, we must 
drive to Edward Tyson’s, where we took tea before 
going to the evening meeting at Bendersville. We 
thought but few would come through the rain and 
sleet, but were surprised to find the seats nearly full, 
some driving several miles. Seldom have I realized 
a more favored meeting, being joined in the public 
Townsend, of 
Baltimore. The company was largely of young 
people, and the quiet and attentive waiting and listen- 
ing gave evidence of more than ordinary interest. 

At the close we found the rain abated, and made 
another short call at Jane Whitson’s, who, although 
suffering so much and long, says she has her little 
meetings when her friends (who are many) come to 
see her. It seems good to be’in her presence, but 
rest is needed and we return to the very pleasant 
home of Edward Tyson, where we enjoy our stay 
until meeting time on Second-day, and are pleased to 
find the weather more favorable, and a general attend- 
ance of members at the quarterly meeting, which was 
held to satisfaction, and closed under feelings of 
appreciation and thankfulness. After the many fare- 
wells we went to dine and enjoyed a few hours in the 


call upon Elizabeth Koser, who had so unexpectedly 
been deprived of the quarterly meeting by an illness ; 
we were glad to find her improving, and while re- 
gretting her privations, felt thankful that others had 
the privilege. 

And now we return to the friends who have made 
so pleasant a home for me this week, the father (C. 
Griest) spending each day with horse and carriage 
calling on some aged and invalid Friends and visiting 
others, but returning at night to his home at Sunny 


| Side. The sunlight of love makes it well worthy of its 
name, and enables its inmates to bear the great loss 


Ty ° . . . S S d i - m 3 y i 5 > ; le 4 1 *é 
We dined with Alice Wright and | sustained so recently in the removal by death of a 


‘ | loving and devoted wife and mother, and Friend 
daughter, the former not being able to get out to = 


At 3 p. m. we joined the few Friends in ; 
the meeting of ministers and elders, and although | 


c = a, : s | phia. 
few in number, a living spirit of inquiry was awakened, | — 


whose influence can never die. 

I must say farewell and take the train to Philadel- 
There I had to wait nearly an hour, and so ar- 
rived at Chester too late to get a car, and find the only 
way left is to walk to our friend C. Cutler’s, which 
place was reached in safety. My wife had been spend- 
ing a few days there during my absence. At nine on 
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Third-day morning (28th), I again left for Wyoming, 
Del. (And just here I would urge the importance of 
information in regard to the change of day or hour of 
meetings being correctly stated in “‘ Friends’ Alma- 
nac,’’ as in this case, I left much earlier than neces- 
sary, as the meeting of ministers and elders is on 
Fifth-day morning at 10 o'clock, instead of Fourth- 
day afternoon.) Arriving safely at noon, I found a 
welcome at Pemberton Emerson’s, and although I 
could have remained’ at Chester through the day, I 
enjoyed the kindness of my host and hostess, who al- 
though unable to go out, sent me for a drive of sev- 
eral miles in the country. <A stranger may soon see 
where Delaware peaches and pears come from by the 
many large orchards on all sides in this beautiful, 


level country, with soil so free from stone and easily | 


tilled. But fears are entertained of the result of the 
extreme cold upon the fruit crop this year. 
Fourth-day morning. I went to the old meeting- 


house at Camden, built in 1805, and bearing but little | 


appearance of modern improvements. The graves of 
the fathers and mothers lie very near the house. Soon 
after we gathered into the quiet with the few Friends 
here. These words of Whittier came fresh to my 
mind— 
‘« Our fathers sleep, but men remain 
As good and true and brave as they.”’ 


and the importance of our faithfulness to the light was | ing the fact that God uses instrumentalities in all ages 


dwelt upon. After which the business of the quar- 
terly meeting was transacted with a good degree of 
life. 

We dined in company with some others at Emma 
Carrol’s, then called upon some other Friends before 
taking train for Dover (three miles away), where a 
parlor meeting was arranged for the evening, and a 
very pleasant company of Frieads and neighbors of 
other denominations being invited in. And if the ex- 
pressions of satisfaction at the close were taken as 
evidence, it could but be called a profitable occasion. 
After a good night’s rest in his pleasant home, our 
friend Daniel C. Cowgill took us three miles to 
Camden, to the meeting of ministers and elders, and 
although only elders were there (besides a visiting 
minister), and two or three Friends that were invited 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING 
INCLEMENT weather, bad roads, sickness on the part 
of some, and a fear of the consequences of exposure 
by those who had been ailing, conspired to make the 
quarterly meeting held at Benjaminville, on the 24th, 
25th, 26th, of Second month, very small indeed, the 
smallest I have ever known. There were but six 
Friends from other meetings. The meeting for 
ministers and elders was correspondingly small, also. 
In it we were reminded that the elders, although 
chosen from the body of the meeting to be the shep- 
herds of the flock, could not be true elders by virtue 
of this choice only, but must be anointed by holy oil 
from the Divine Father to become rightly qualified to 
fill their mission. The qualification for ministers and 


| elders proceeds from the same source. 


While considering the Fourth query, the one that 
asks if ministers and elders are concerned to instruct 
their families in our principles and testimonies, one 
Friend remarked that whatever might be the situation 
at present, she feared that in the past there had been 
a remissness, which was one of the causes of the de- 
cline in numbers of our membership. Our fathers and 
mothers, having come out of bondage to the written 


word, went to the other extreme, depending so/ely 


upon the teaching of the Spirit in their children, ignor- 


of the world ; as a consequence the children were not 
instructed at all in our principles, but left to learn 
them as best they could, as the speaker could testify 
was only too true in her own case. More frequent con- 
versation on these topics in the family circle would be 
beneficial. 

The quarterly conference of First-day schools was 
held Sixth-day evening ; also slimly attended. But 
two schools hold their sessions through the winter, 
and from only one of these was there a report. This 
one, however, was encouraging, showing a good 


| average attendance throughout the present winter, 


to sit with them, the spirit of enquiry relatiye to pres- | 


ent needs was awakened, and we trust not in vain. 
The meeting closed, and we were pleased to find at 
the meeting-house a goodly number present, and the 
promise of the Divine presence in our midst was fully 
realized. 

After dining and enjoying a short stay at John 
Hunn’s, at Wyoming, I took train for Rising Sun, 
Maryland. Isaac WILSON. 

Third month 2, 1899. 


Max NoRDAU, author of the book on Degeneracy, is an 
earnest advocate of the ‘‘ Zionist ’’ movement of Jews to re- 
occupy Palestine, and is making a tour in Europe in that 
behalf. His first lecture, at Vienna, drew the largest audi- 
ence ever gathered in that city. 
future in store for the Jewish people once a Jewish state 
should be established in Palestine. He said the phlegmatic 
treatment of Zionism by wealthy Jews was principally due to 
the fact that they suffered but little by the increasing ‘‘ anti- 
Semitic ’’ sentiment on the continent of Europe. 


| ing and detraction, and the one on temperance. 


notwithstanding so much severe weather. 
Seventh-day was very unpleasant, with high winds, 
and some snow and rain; although the weather was 
so unpropitious, the meeting, even though so small, 
was very interesting, particularly during the consider- 
ation of queries, notably the one regarding tale-bear- 
It 
was said that a good rule was to say nothing of a 
per-on, if we can not say good, even if the reverse be 
true, then there could be no tale-bearing or no detrac- 
tion. In the meeting preceding that for business, the 
query was put, What are we met here for? Is it 
essential to come to this house to worship God ? Do 
we come merely to hear the spoken word? God 


| speaks to his children himself, as much and as plainly 


He described the bright | 


now, as at any time, consequently we can worship 
him at any time and in any place ; yet he often uses 
instrumentalities, and in social worship, when the 
minds of the people are centred on good, they are in 
a fit condition to be fed, or ministered unto. 

We reached our respective homes just as the rain 
commenced falling, and it continued during the after- 
noon, with much severity, and steadily, accompanied 
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with a driving wind. These conditions made us thank- 
ful for a good shelter over our heads, and for enter- 
taining company. Rain continued a great part of the 


night, and next morning the weather was still lower- | 
ing; we saw that our friends got to meeting, but | 
owing to indisposition the writer did not attend, and | 


can give no account of it, save that it was a little 
larger than the day before, and was addressed by two 
or three speakers. 

I am aware this is a very lame and unsatisfactory 
account of the meetings, which must be characterized 
as having been good, if they were small. 

Holder, [ll. E. H. Coae. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will 
Moorestown next week, 15th and 16th inst. 


occur at 
Friends 


wishing to attend the meeting of ministers and elders, | ’ 
learned to respect and love their agent and his family. 


on Fourth-day, at 11 o'clock a. m., will take the train 
at foot of Market street, at 10 o'clock, a. m.; and 
for the general meeting, on Fifth-day, at 8.30 a. m., 
for East Moorestown. 


John J. Cornell will have a meeting on Fourth- 


day evening, at 7.45, and will appoint one or more 
meetings after the quarter. 


DEVELOPMENT AMONG INDIANS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In regard to the government and education of the 
people living on islands acquired by the United States, 
there are various propositions made. 


could be separated into States, each State composed | 


of counties and townships, as the United States are, 


each State having a governor appointed by the Presi- | 
dent of the United States, a common school estab- | 


lished in every township, teaching first the rudiments 


practically farming, mechanical, and other work, that 
they may be self-supporting, and economical. Also, 
let them be taught how to properly fill positions for 


enforcing just laws in township, county, and towns or | 


cities. Let none be promoted until they receive the 
highest merit for good deportment and excellence in 
studies. 


When U. S. Grant was President of United States | 


he requested the Society of Friends to select agents 
to go and aid in civilizing Indians ; Jonathan Richards 
was one appointed for Indian Territory. He took 
with him his wife, who was an invalid, and her nurse, 


make a suitable home, as when he arrived in the In- 
dian country there was an old fort only, at Fort Sill, 
with a broken door crosswise the entrance. 


and some other of their own language. As soon as 


possible there was a comfortable home built, and the | being awakened to a true sense of our condition as a 


| nation, and the perils that await us in the future if the 


| policy of our government is not changed. 
placed a stove and fire; there the two women took | 


The Indian | 


wife and her nurse came. In a short time another 
room was built separate from the house, and in it 


books and pictures and sat by the stove. 
children came and peeped in at the door, then ran 
away ; they came again and were finally coaxed in to 
get warm, and were taught the name of our eye, ear, 
nose, mouth, fingers in our language, the children 





| or the 


| tion 
| every Friend should be able and willing to give a 
| reason for the faith that is in him. 

leaving them in Lawrence, Kansas, until he could | 


The In- | 


dians came and looked in and could say “ugh,” “‘ ugh,” | therefore encourage you to stand by your convictions, 





repeating the names also in Indian language. The 
pictures were shown and names in books. Soon a 
regular school was established there for them, in 
which reading, writing, drawing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy were successfully taught, specimens of which 
I have in my possession. In eight years they im- 
proved rapidly, and many were advanced from this, 
and other agencies of Friends, to Carlisle and other 
Indian schools, where most of them passed examina- 
tions as creditably as our civilized students, although 
they had our language to learn. 

At the Agency they were also taught farming, 
blacksmithing, wagon-building, to use a saw-mill, 
and live and work as white people. The women 
were taught to sew on the sewing-machine and make 
their own clothes. The Friends contributed material 
for sewing and also clothing. The Indians thus 


A few of the children were occasionally given a 


| supper, and were taught to eat, and to use knife and 
| fork as we do. 


I think much can be done without military rule. 
I feel sure it never did any real good for the Indian 
white man. While under the military the 
Indians are pushed off their cultivated lands and 
made to settle on barren land, at the same time are 


| demoralized by liquor, tobacco, and otherwise. A 
| good motto for honest people is this: 
| in his place and you can settle the whole question 


| without firing a shot.” 
If the lands | 


“ Put yourself 


I believe the Indian, when living as a civilized 
American citizen, is as competent to cast the public 
elective vote as hundreds of uneducated people, 
natives of other countries unaccustomed to our laws. 

I can see no wise reason that women and Indians 


/ f ; | be debarred from helping to use their influence in 
of an American education ; in addition to this, teach | 


forming laws they must abide by, more than others, 

who are not American born, and are not always law- 

abiding citizens, who are allowed the privilege. 
Woodbury, N. J. P. 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


| Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I aM rejoicing over the firm and Friendly stand you 
have taken on one of the leading and most important 
of all our testimonies in favor of peace, and opposi- 
of war. It does seem the time has come when 


Are we not amazed at the present policy of our 


| government, meddling with and subduing foreign 


countries with which we were at peace, with the pros- 
pect of nothing to gain and everything to lose? I 


for I do believe we have need in our own Society of 


I enjoy your valuable paper, and wanted to tell 
you so, and wish it was taken by more Friends and 


| Friendly people, and sometimes I have thought it 
| would not do William McKinley any harm to see it. 


Your friend, 
Hughesville, Va., Third month 2. JessE HoGe. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
T. S. Leacuw & Co., 29 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, announce 
two new books for issue on the 25th instant, ‘‘ Pauperizing | 
the Rich,’’ by Alfred J. Ferris, and ‘A Handbook of Labor | 
Literature,’ by Helen Marot. The former is described as | 
a new critical study of the central social problem, witha 
definite proposal toward its solution,’’ and as neither ‘‘ anar- 
chistic nor socialistic,’’ yet ‘‘not lacking in radicalism.”’ | 
Helen Marot’s book is designed to aid librarians and others, 
who are continually called on for information as to the litera- 

ture of the labor question. 


It is announced that Mahlon Z. Kirk, of the American 
Friend, 718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has spent several 
years in collecting the records of the Whinery family, and 
expects soon to publish the results of his labors in the form 
of a large chart. He would be glad to correspond with any 
one interested in the family. Robert Whinery, the first of the 
name in Pennsylvania, was a Friend, and came over from 
county Armagh, Ireland, in 1738. 

John A. M. Passmore, who recently completed and pub- 
blished a very extensive Genealogy of the descendants of 
Andrew Moore, is engaged in preparing a similar work on the 
family descended from John Passmore, who settled in Chester 
county, Pa., in 1713. 

In McClure's Magazine, this month, Lieutenant Peary, 
who is now in the Arctic regions, describes the plan on which 
he is conducting what he aptly calls his ‘‘campaign’’ and 
explains the grounds of his strong hope of its ending in 
securing to himself and the United States the honor of dis- 
covering the Pole. The article is illustrated, largely from 
photographs taken by the author himself. The same num- 
ber has the first of a series of articles on Egypt, by Charles 
Dana Gibson, another instalment of Ida M. Tarbell’s biogra- 
phy of Lincoln, and an account of liquid air, based on con- 
versations with the discoverer, Charles E. Tripler, with 
numerous pictures illustrating interesting experiments and the 
whole process of manufacture. 





Educational Department. 


SNARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE annual College Reception was held in the College 
parlors on Seventh-day evening, the 4th instant. 


A large 


the occasion enjoyable. The parlors, Phenix room, and 
Literary Society rooms were.all open and tastefully decorated 
by a committee from the classes, consisting of Walter H. 
Lippincott, Mabel Gillespie, George M. Lamb, Caroline F, 
Comly, J. Edward Downing, Elizabeth Dinsmore, Milton 
Griscom, and Caroline F. Clothier. 

Ata meeting of the Property Committee on Seventh-day, 
4th instant, the site for the location of the new men’s gymna- 
sium was definitely selected. The new building will be placed 


| antiquity of life on the globe,’’ which called forth much 


interesting discussion. 

The following speakers for Commencement Day have been 
chosen by the Faculty: Gilbert L. Hall, Calvin F. Crowell, 
Anna B. Eisenhower, and Emily Underhill ; by the Class, 
Marshall Pancoast and Mary E. Seaman. "99. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, recently delivered his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Dwelling-House,'’ before the school. The 
speaker made his descriptions of the early habitations of man, 
and their gradual development to the present time, and 
finally his glimpses into the future home, very interesting to 
his audience. 

The annual inter-society contest took place Seventh-day 
evening, Second month 25. Edward Russell, a former student 
and member of the Whittier Society, now a student of medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania, presided, and Beulah 
Paschall, of the class of '96, occupied the secretary's chair. 
The first speaker, William Roberts, of the Whittier team, 
gave an oration on ‘‘Attention.’’ Beulah L. Darby, of the 
Penn team, followed with an oration on ‘‘ The Power of 
Music."' The question for debate was, Resolved, ‘‘ That 
under existing conditions, the abolition by civilized nations of 
their armies and navies, other than those required for the 
maintenance of their domestic police, is feasible.’’ E. Stanley 
Hutchinson, assisted by Lida Gillingham and Allie Rohr, 
‘«Penns,’’ upheld the affirmative ; the negative was sustained 
by Grace Woodman, assisted by William Smith and Gilbert 
Underwood. At the conclusion of the debate, Alfred Crewitt, 
Penn, gave an oration, subject, ‘‘ Intemperance, the Curse of 
the Nation.’’ Ethel Brinton, the second Whittier orator, 
closed the contest with an oration on ‘‘ The Flood of Years.’’ 

The judges were William T. Hilliard, of Salem, New 
Jersey, Henry H. Gilkyson, of Phcenixville, Pa., and Dr. 
Raymond M. Alden, of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Alden, after some preliminary remarks, announced that the 
Whittiers had won in the contest by six points, that the 
ground was well covered on both sides, and that the work 
done was of an unusually high order. At the conclusion of 
the exercises, an informal reception was tendered the partici- 


| pants in the Principal's parlor. 


Sixth-day afternoon, 3rd instant, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
assistant librarian in the Washington Congressional Library, 
gave readings from his poems, which were much appreciated 
by the students. 

Seventh-day evening, Third month 4, the hour of the 
Young Friends’ Association was occupied by Anna T. Davis, 
head worker of the College Settlement in Philadelphia. She 


_ described briefly the three College Settlements of New York, 
gathering of alumni and friends were present to help make | 


Boston, and Philadelphia, but spent most of the time in 


| detailing the work done in the last named. 


slightly to the rear of the west wing of the College, facing the | 


station ; it will be built of stone and fully equipped in every 
particular. Besides the large gymnasium proper, filled with 
apparatus, the building will contain society rooms for each of 
the men's literary societies. It is hoped that the new building 
will be ready for use on the resumption of work next fall. It 


will furnish a much needed incentive to this feature of College | 


work. 

The program of the meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Society, on Fifth-day evening, comprised two topics of 
general interest. 
recent blizzard’’ was presented by Ada Underhill, 1go1. 
This.was followed by an informal talk by Dr. Day on ‘‘ The 


A paper on ‘‘ The origin of storms and the | 


Principal Maris delivered an address on ‘‘ County Govern- 
ment '’ before the Delaware County Teachers’ Association, on 
Seventh-day, 4th instant. * 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 

The report of the Board of Trustees to the monthly meet- 
ing shows that there has been a steady increase in attendance 
for the last five years. There are now 145 pupils, of whom 
27 are Friends. There are ten regular and five special 
teachers ; seven of these are members of the Society. 

There have been a number of changes this year in the 
details of administration. In the reseating of the pupils, 
when the old furniture was replaced by new single desks, no 
thought was given to the separation of the sexes. The policy 
of making the school as much as possible like the home, by 
encouraging a free and healthy mingling of boys and girls, is 
working well. The privilege of using the buildings and play- 
grounds until five o'clock every day, with no systematic 
supervision by the teachers, has been granted the pupils with 
satisfactory results. The regular course of study above the 
Kindergarten is designed to cover ten years. There is, how- 


| ever, near the top, an extra year's work, which may be taken 


by those who desire or need more time, or who require for 
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special reasons unusual studies, or who must repeat a part of 
a year’s work. It may be omitted by those who are pressed 
for time, or who do not need ail the matter required by the 
severe college entrance requirements. This arrangement 
makes the course flexible and seems to meet a real want. 
The monthly lectures have been of unusual interest this 
year. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes came over from George School 
on the Ist instant, and talked about ‘‘Insects.'’ A month 
ago Dr. W. H. Tolman, Secretary of the League for Social 
Service, gave an illustrated lecture which he calls ‘‘A Study 
in Social and Industrial Betterment.’’ In it he showed how 
almost ideal conditions have been brought about in the home 
and factory life of the employés of,the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio. * 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The oratorical contest for 
the prize offered by the Alumni Association of the school 
will take place on the 31st of the present month. The com- 
petition will be between the A, B, and C classes of the school, 
and the successful class will buy a picture or bust to be used 
in the decoration of the school-room. 

Eight members of the teachers’ training class, at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, are at present taking a course of study at 
the school. Their earnestness and enthusiasm in their work 
make them a welcome addition to the body of students. 

The present principal, Louis B. Ambler, handed his resig- 
nation to the committee in charge, at their meeting, Third 
month 1st. He has had charge of the school for seven years. 
His resignation will take effect at the close of the present 
term in Sixth month. 

The school is at present in its usual prosperous condition, 
all available space in the boarding department being occupied 
and the attendance of day students being fully up to the 
average of several years past. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—Dr. Emily G. 
Hunt gave on last Sixth-day, (24th ult.), the last of a series 
of ten lectures before the students of Martin Academy on 
Zoélogy. These lectures were very interesting, and already 
some of the pupils show an increased interest in Natural 
History. They all feel grateful to Dr. Hunt and also to the 
committee who made it possible for these to be given. 

ES 


STUDYING IN GERMANY.—Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, who 
has been studying in Berlin, with his wife, writes that he 
expects to spend the coming summer semester at some other 
university, and has been making a tour of the university 
towns, Gottingen, Jena, Leipzig, and Halle. 

Attendance at any one university in the German or 
Austrian Empire, or Switzerland, ‘‘counts’’ for a degree 
equally with any other. From this has arisen the custom 


among students of dividing their time between two or more 
institutions, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
RECORD OF THE WEATHER. 
Editors FRIENIS INTELLIGENCER: 


| SHOULD like very much if Friends in different localities 
would send the INTELLIGENCER a short memorandum of the 
lowest temperature reached this winter. Here at Ellis, 
Kansas, from the 1st of Second month to the 12th inclusive, 
the mercury never got above 10 above zero, and on the 12th 
it was 33 below, the coldest morning I ever saw. It was 4 
below zero on the 24th, 4 above the 25th. 


Ellis, Kan., Second month 27. DANIEL GRIEST. 


WATER AND IMPERIALISM. 


Editors FR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Judging from our newspapers there must be a good many 
people in Philadelphia who wart to rule over the Filipinos. 


Does it seem reasonable that persons who cannot so govern | 


their own city as to have clean water for drinking should go 
to governing the Philippine Islands? INQUIRER. 
Third month 4. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


WAYNESVILLE, OHIO.—An interesting and well attended 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held First-day 
afternoon, Second month 26. The president J. Edwin Janney, 
opened the meeting by reading a portion of the 6th chapter of 
John. ‘he subject under discussion was ‘‘An Appreciation 
of Our Opportunities.”’ 

The first topic taken up was ‘‘ How should we use the 
faculties given us?’’ Many good points were brought ou: 
by Charles Brown and others. The next topic was, ‘‘ What 
is the most important lesson in life?’’ and the unanimous 
decision seemed to be, learn to embrace our opportunities 
‘*Do we all appreciate our opportunities ?'’ was next con- 
sidered, and, with the remedy for not doing so, was freely dis- 
cussed by several. ‘‘ What special elements of character 
should we cultivate to improve our opportunities?'’ brought 
forth responses of faithfulness, acceptance of duty, persever- 
ance, and other valuable thoughts. 

The other topics brought out the thought that great oppor- 
tunities are made up of little ones, and we should employ, to 
the best of our ability, every fragment of time. Much interest 
seemed manifested during the entire meeting, and the hour 
was only too brief for discussion of so helpful a subject. 

The meeting adjourned after a brief silence to meet Third 
month II. MARIANA CHANDLER, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual meeting of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, postponed from Second month 
13, was held Second month 20. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Anne B. Stirling acted 
as secretary, pro tem. The minutes of last meeting were 
adopted as read. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year being the first 
business, the following were unanimously chosen: president, 
Charles Paxson ; first vice-president, Emma Waln; second 
vice-president, Isabel Chambers ; secretary, Esther S. Stack- 
house ; corresponding secretary, Anna Jenkins Ferris ; treas- 
urer, John Woodall ; executive committee, William E. Walter, 
John C. Craig, Helen A. Comly, Alice Hall Paxson, William 
L. Price, Mary Janney. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by the President ; stand- 
ing committees also made reports. The Lecture Committee 
regretted the small attendance, (on account of bad weathe:), 
at W. Hudson Shaw's opening lecture, Second month 17. 
Statement was made of the further lectures of the course, 
and notice given of John R. Macdonald's lectures at the Free 
Library of Economics. The Executive Committee reported 
the evening’s program and the election of three new members. 

Howard M. Cooper then read a review of chapters vii. to 
x., in Frederick Storrs Turner's book, ‘‘The Quakers,”’ entitled 
‘Early Friends as They Appeared to the World.’’ The 
chapter on ‘‘ Fanaticism’’ deals with exceptional cases which, 
totally repugnant to all that Quakerism really stood for, did 
not cause a ripple in the spread of its principles. Turner, in 
a spirit of justness and kindness, treats the subject of ‘* Mira- 
cles and Prophecies,’’ and says the ‘‘ Children of the Light "’ 
must be called fallible, but not false prophets. Under the 
head of ‘‘Schisms and Discipline’’ the author reviews the 
difficulty of establishing an organized body which shall de- 
prive none of its members of proper individual liberty. In 
the chapter ‘‘ The Quakers as they appeared to their Oppo- 
nents,’’ a comprehensive picture is given, showing how 
Friends were influenced by the custom of the times in the 


use of severe terms in their religious controversies. In closing 


his interesting review Howard M. Cooper said that Turner 


does not hesitate to criticise Friends, but we may well accept 
criticism from one who speaks of us so sympathetically and 
fairly as he does in this valuable book. 

In the subsequent discussion of the paper, Howard M. 
Jenkins said ‘‘The Quakers’’ was incisive, accurate, and 
sympathetic,—the best book on the subject, by one not a 
Friend, which he knew. It was the result of an attraction 
towards Friends which Turner had felt on his return to 
London after years of missionary labor in Asia. It was 
strongly confirmative of the position of our branch of the 
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Society. The book had been kindly received by English 
Friends, and one prominent member, Samuel J. Capper, 
bought up the remainder of the edition, and distributed 
them. The question was asked if Friends have a sadder 
history of schism than other religious bodies. It was an- 
swered that according to a recent writer nearly all denomina- 
tions have a record of many internal cleavages. This fact 
was commented upon as a sign of the stirring of healthful 
life and thought, and the opinion advanced that it makes for 
ultimate progress. 

As the second subject of the evening, the recent book, 
«« What is Art ?"’ by Count Tolstoy, was reviewed by Howard 
M. Jenkins. This, he said, may be considered a challenge 
of the ordinary definitions of art. It examines the theories 
concerning Art, and the various definitions of Beauty. The 
central thought of the book is that Art isa means by which 
‘‘ feeling '’ is transmitted by the artist to others. Insisting on 
emotion as necessary in art, it seems that the feelings which 
Tolstoy particularly has in mind are those of pity, of tender 
sympathy, of human fellowship. The speaker, after pre- 
senting some comment and analysis, read passages from the 
book. 

Several friends subsequently expressed sympathy with 
the author's inability to appreciate much of the so-called Art 
of the present day. In answer William L. Price thought 
that the strange utterances—the ‘‘fads,’’ so to speak, of art, 
such as Impressionism, deserved something more than mere 
contempt. There is a meaning, a reason, back of these im- 
perfect struggles to hold forth some new message to men. 
Let us strive to keep our eyes open to the good underlying 
the effort. 

Some further discussion followed. 
silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ANNE B. STIRLING, Sec., pro tem. 


After a moment's 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held-at the home of John Wildman, 
Second month 25. After a short silence the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. The exercises 
for the evening were opened by Annie Fothergill, who read 
Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ Take up the White Man's Burden,"’ and 
made it the subject of an excellent paper. 

‘ Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta "’ was prepared by Abbie 
F. Marshall, and in her absence read by J. Howard Marshall. 

A recitation by Margaretta Mather was followed by a 
reading from the Discipline, by Mitchell Watson. Anna R. 
Mather, from the Current Topics Section, gave an interesting 
account of the Doukhobors. A reading of the beautiful 
poem, ‘‘A Free Seat,’’ by Marion Osmond, closed the 
program. 

After reports from various committees roll-call was re- 
sponded to with quotations, and after a few moments’ silence 
the meeting adjourned until Third month 23, at the home of 
Mitchell Watson. T. E. A., Sec., pro tem. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 27, with the president, 
W. Maxwell Marshall, in the chair. After roll-call, the 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


was opened with a paper, by Louisa Dunn, ‘‘Give an ac- 
count of the Doukhobors.’’ Much might be told of the 
sufferings of these Christians, persecuted for refusing to learn 
how to kill their fellowmen. 

‘‘About how many Friends emigrated to the West Indies 


from England to escape persecution and what became of 


them?'’ assigned to John Wright, was answered by Seth 
Ely, who read an article from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
entitled, ‘‘ Relics of Friends in Barbadoes.’’ The descen- 
dants of Friends seem to have entirely disappeared from the 
island and very little could be learned of them. 

‘«Is the extension of activities of the United States gov- 
ernment to the Far East likely to make for peace or war?”’ 
was answered by Linton Satterthwaite. This question needs 
to be viewed in a double aspect; first, whether we shall be 
able to hold the Filipinos in subjection without frequently 
recurring wars ; and next, whether we shall by reason of our 


| were prominent elements then as later. 
After the customary business, the program for the evening | 


presence as a Power in the Orient, with possessions to protect, 
be likely to become involved in controversies with other 
nations. As far as the Filipinos themselves are concerned, 
the activity of the United States in the Far East is likely to 
result in wars of more or less frequency and seriousness for 
an indefinite time to come, but whether this will involve us 
in war with other nations will depend on circumstances im- 
possible now to foresee. 
After the customary silence the meeting adjourned. 
M. D. B., Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Friends’ Association met 
on the evening of Second month 23, at the home of Thomas 
A. Bunting. Twenty-five members responded to roll-call. 

Thomas A. Bunting finished the reading of the ancient 
queries left over from last meeting. Elizabeth A. Scott gave 
a very interesting biography of Lucretia Mott. Hers truly 
was a beautiful and well-ordered life, ever seeking the gocd 
of others, seeking to uplift the lowly and fallen wherever 
found. 

The history of Mansfield Meeting was given by Anna B. 
Taylor. The first meeting was held near the Delaware river, 
at the home of one named White, in 1678, the second at the 
home of John Curtis, near Columbus, about 1680. Mansfield 
meeting was established in 1730, at Mansfield. The first 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at the home of William 
Biddle, near Kinkora, from 1683 to 1712, then alternated 
between Crosswicks and Burlington. Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting was established in 1783. It was composed 


| of Upper Springfield, Crosswicks, and Upper Freehold pre- 


parative meetings, each having over 200 members. 
Ethel W. Zelley reponded to the question, ‘‘ Should 


| Young Friends be progressive, or should they adhere strictly 
| to the Discipline ?’’ She thought they should be progressive 
| and yet could still be in accord with the Discipline. 


In all 
philanthropic work, we are surely progressive. The higher 
education to which we are attaining in our schools and col- 
leges, exemplify progression. The First-day Schools, Con- 
ferences, and Young Friends’ Associations, introduced for the 
purpose of bringing young people forward in the work of the 
Society, are fitting channels for the work of progression, and 
there is nothing in the Discipline forbidding them. 

Allusion was made to the sudden death of one of our 
members, Abbie S. Harvey, since our last meeting, and some 
lines on her death, written by one of our members, were read 
by Edith S. Gibbs. They were approved by the meeting and 
ordered engrossed on the minutes. 

After a brief silence, adjourned to meet at the home of 
Joseph F. Taylor, Third month 23. 

M. E. Gispss, Sec. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met in New York, Second 
month 26. A paper upon ‘‘ Early religious forms and cere- 
monies "’ was presented by Jessie B. Ginn. The paper was 
historical in character, beginning with prehistoric religions, 
nature worship, and ancestor worship. Although no records 
of these exist, the writer inferred that prayer and sacrifice 
The religions of 
Egypt, of India, of Confuscius, of the Parsees, of Jews, and 


| Christians, of the Greeks, and of the Mohammedans were 
_ briefly outlined with the more important rites of each. In 


many cases it seemed clear that the elaborate ceremonials 
had crushed out the vital spark and that the use of symbols 
has usually degenerated into idol worship. 

Discussion was chiefly upon the question of how far forms 
and ceremonies are helpful to religion at the present time, 
and whether it is possible to dispense wholly withthem. The 


| thought was expressed that Friends have lost ground not 
| because of their want of forms, but because of an unwise 


subservience to those they have. It was questioned whether 
the child, since his development follows the order of the 
growth of the race, needs to go through the pagan experience. 


| In other words, is there an age when children need symbols 


and objective religious teaching ? And further are not certain 
ceremonials helpful to mature minds in certain stages of in- 
tellectual development ? 
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The discussion showed a tendency away from formalism, 
in all stages and phases of religious life, anda general belief 
that the use of such means is not necessary nor productive of 
the highest good. M. A. N. 


PERSONAL A 
SOME one, who dates his letter at Brooklyn, N. Y., Second 
month 28, but does not sign his name, sends us a note as 
follows : 

‘«] know of no organized class of people that did more 
than Friends to bring on the state of things that now exists 
in Cuba and [the] Philippines. And is it Christianlike, after 
getting the President buckled in the shafts, at the foot of the 
hill, with a large load behind him, to leave him at the mercy 
of a tomahawk and scalping-knife ?"’ 

_ Enclosed in the letter was an editorial article clipped from 
the New York 7rijune, and this no doubt explains the 
state of the writer's mind. 


‘«Speaking of John Woolman, | think he differed from 
many other social reformers of former days and now in this— 
that his love and charity extended to the employer as well as 
the employed. In his effort to eradicate slavery, he labored 
to convince the slaveholder, instead of stirring up strife 
against him.’ So says a friend. 

In a private letter from Redlands, Cal., a friend writes: 
«‘| went this [First-day] morning to the ‘ Holiness Taber- 
nacle,’ and quite an experience it was. They have a little 
building on Citrus avenue, ‘down town.’ I went intoa plain 
bare room, with white walls, bare floor, common wooden 
chairs. Scripture texts, printed in black letters on muslin, 
were on the wall back of the desk. A man was speaking, 
when [ went in, to about fifty plainly dressed, apparently poor 
people. His subject was Holiness,—leading a holy life ; such 
a life as Jesus lived. It was somewhat like a Methodist camp- 
meeting, of old times; the people would respond to the 
speaker, and all would shout ‘ Hallelujah !’ He gavea ‘dig’ 
at some church in town, (perhaps the Unitarian), where, he 
said, they talked of Zoroaster and Buddha, and thought Jesus 
only a very good man. He spoke of George Fox going 
about preaching without pay, and said, ‘ he went in a meet- 
ing-house where the minister was saying the people had the 
gospel ‘ without money and without price,’ whereupon George 
spoke up, ‘ That's a lie! You get $1,500 for preaching it.’ 

‘*When the speaker sat down, there was singing, and 
after each verse an ‘ experience’ was given ; perhaps ten or 
twelve altogether. One said he had beena ‘birthright mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends.’ One asked prayer for 
his mother, who had ‘ chronic spells,’ so all the company fell 
upon their knees in prayer, first one and then another. 

‘*Do not think I wish to make the description amusing. 
They seemed very earnest, devout people.’’ 

‘I have been wishing some one would keep up the name 
of Mary; it is too good a name to be lost.’’ So writes a 
friend in the West, apropos of some recently named new 
arrivals. We cordially unite with her view. 

‘*We value the INTELLIGENCER highly, and are in full 
unity with its principles of Peace,’’ says a friend at Christiana, 
Pa., in closing a business letter. 


CLEMENT B. Wuir_E, of Selma, Ala., is the sole surviving 


brother-in-law of Abraham Lincoln. He is described as ‘‘a 
thorough Southern gentleman of the old school,’’ and is now 
nearly 70 years old. He served with such distinction in the 
Confederate army that Lincoln said on one occasion : ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose we'll have to hang White—when we catch him!”’ 


A HITHERTO unfamiliar remark of Abraham Lincoln is 
this one, which Senator Palmer, of Illinois, says Lincoln made 
tohim: ‘‘I have simply tried to do my duty every day, 
hoping that when to-morrow came I would be equal to it.”’ 

THE Indian population of the United States is 248,340. 


In 1492 they were the lords of the whole country ; now they 
have reserved for them 144,496 square miles. 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 
WE have received the following letter : 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, February 27, 1899. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 

In your issue of the 25th instant I observe an article from 
your correspondent at Halifax, signed,‘ H. V. H.,’’ which 
would appear to require some explanation,— or at least the 
last sentence, in which the writer states that ‘‘on the train 
from St. John to Winnipeg it was so cold that the water froze 
and they could not wash, and the milk in the provision car 
froze, and did not thaw during the entire trip."’ 

Mr. Leopold Solerjitzky was in charge of these trains, at 
least one of them, and I have asked him, as well as all the 
other English-speaking men and interpreters, and they state 
that this is not a fact. 

Mr. Solerjitzky signs this letter with me and agrees with 
the interpreters that at no time during the trip were any of the 
cars cold. None of the water was frozen in any of the 
tanks, and the people could wash themselves at all times. 
In the provision car, where one man slept, it was kept at 
about freezing point, in order to keep the provisions, 
especially the milk, from spoiling, but at no time was the 
milk frozen, and it was in daily use by the people. 

I personally looked after the unloading of the balance of 
the provisions, including bread, cheese, and milk, on arrival 
here, and found them all sweet and in good condition ; no 
trace of frost whatever, and the cars quite comfortable. 

I do this not only in justice to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, but in order to show your readers that these 
immigrants are not coming to such a cold climate as this 
clause would lead people to imagine. 

I regret that your correspondent should have fallen into 
such an error, but I presume that some who did not know the 
facts gave the information. Iam your obedient servant, 

Wo. A. McCreary, Commissioner. 
LEOPOLD SOLERJITZKY, 

[Our correspondent, H. V. H., who has the kindest pos- 
sible feeling toward the immigrants, and estimates highly the 
good management of the Canadian Government and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, no doubt simply reported what he 
had heard. The correction above is interesting. Our experi- 
ence of the extreme cold, so far south as this, made us 
apprehend suffering in Canada.—Ebs. ] 

Our illustrations, last week, were not satisfactorily printed, 
partly because of insufficient time to ‘‘ make ready ’’ the cuts. 
We had hoped to get better results in the pictures. Still, 
they gave a tolerable idea of the subjects. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER’ FUND. 
We have two additional contributions : 
A. B., ,~ Ss. tee 


Pad Sil ag Be eee SU eee 
(Contribution mentioned Second mo. 25), 5.00 


$106.00 
Previously acknowledged, (First mo. 14), 243.25 


COO) SUB iw ete COR 


» 


THE lifeboats round the British coast during the year 1898 
rescued 682 people. 


WILLIAM A. CLARK has been elected United States 
Senator from Montana. He is a Democrat (succeeding Lee 
Mantle, Silver Rep.), and is known as a ‘‘ copper king ;'"’ 
his income last year is said to have been not far from §$10,- 
000,000. He isa native of Pennsylvania and drove an ox 
team into the gold regions in 1863. 


Count A. C. APRAXIN, a millionaire Russian, who died 
recently at St. Petersburg at the age of 80, had a contempt 
for everything in the shape of display. He always dressed 
poorly, walked about the city a great deal, and was continually 
making individual charitable donations, invariably exacting a 
promise that the recipient must never tell who gave the aid. 
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AGUINALDO AND THE FILIPINOS. 
From an article in ‘* Harper's Weekly,’ Second month 25, by Edwin 
Wildman, United States vice cousul-general at Hong Kong, China. 


In the nineteenth century there has not been a more | 


unique figure among the native races of the earth 
than this Tagalo patriot—or rebel; call him what 
you will. Philosephers call silent men wise ; super- 
ficial people call them ignorant. Aguinaldo is wise 
among his people, ignorant among Europeans. A 
man must be judged by his environments, his com- 
patriots, his race. He has the astuteness of his race, 


the fearless bravery of the savage warrior, the sphinx- | 


like imperturbability of the Indian, the straightfor- 
wardness of childhood, and the innate sense of justice 
that characterizes all aboriginal races. It may be 
premature to sum up a man’s character while his 
career is at the zenith. Some trick of circumstance 
or expediency may shift the kaleidoscope, for no man 
can stand under the microscope of the historian until 
the last page of evidence has been turned in; but 
Aguinaldo, as he is to-day, commands the considera- 
tion and respect of all who have taken the trouble to 
study his character and watch the trend of events of 
which he is the central figure. 

Nothing in the chieftain’s dress suggested his 
rank, but a glance at his serious, bronzed countenance 
stamped him, in my estimation, as a leader. His 
head is large, but sets well upon his rather slight 
body. His hair is the rich shiny black of the Tagalo, 
and is combed pompadour, enhancing his height 
somewhat. He was neatly dressed in a suit of fine 
pina cloth of native manufacture, and as he stood 
there, straight and dignified, one hand resting on his 
desk, despite his under-size and mock-heroic sur- 
roundings, he impressed me as a man capable of all 
he had undertaken, and the possessor of a will and 
determination equal to the task set before him, and | 
made up my mind then ane there that he was genuine; 
that his dignity was natural ; that his aim was lofty, 
and his character trustful and worthy of being trusted. 
True worth shines through the eyes, will shows itself 
in the mouth, ability in the curve of the nose. There 
is a something in the make-up of this little Tagalo 
that inspires more than respect—something that 
commands without words. I do not think that I am 
overestimating Aguinaldo when I say that he pos- 
sesses the attributes that go to make up greatness as 
it is understood among men. 
of the ordinary in a man, born in the wilds of an 


outlying island, uneducated, uncultured, untraveled, | 


who possesses the power to inspire men to heroism 


There is something out | 














and self-sacrifice; who can muster an army out of | 


men who never fought but with the knife or the bow 
and arrow; who can hold in check the violent pas- 
sions for revenge, plunder, and destruction in a race 
which has never known anything but cruelty and 
oppression from the white man, and which does not 
forget that the soil must be tilled and the crops har- 
vested, and that there is a God in heaven who will 
listen to the petition of a Tagalo curé and will reject 
the mock prayers of a Franciscan Pharisee. 

In Malolos the natives told me that Aguinaldo 
never slept. While the Filipino takes his siesta from 
12 until 3 the priest from 12 until 5, 


>. 


o'clock 


. 
30, 


| and exhausting labor. 








| Aguinaldo grapples with the problems of war and 


peace. Over a thousand miles of telegraph wires 
(captured from the Spanish) terminate at his desk. 
All parts of Luzon, and even beyond, are within his 
ready reach, and every regiment receives its orders 
daily. He is an enigma to his people, and to the for- 
eigner who would probe his thoughts. Among the 
natives he is held as a demi-god who leads a charmed 
life—even far back among the hills the yet untamed 
Negrito tribes fear his name. He knows every inch 
of Filipino soil, and can hold the outlying districts 
loyal, for his purpose is never questioned, and the 
ethics of right and wrong are not discussed. His flag 
flies over every group of huts, every petty pueblo, 
and every junk and barge that plies the rivers and 
bays of Luzon, and it is not a stranger among the 
southern islands. [lis people, in the general accept- 
ance of the word, are Indians: but they must not be 
confused with the North American product. They 
are advanced in the arts of civilization far beyond the 
native races of our own continent. They are indus- 
trious; they make the soil productive ; they under- 
stand the method of developing to their best maturity 
the native fruits, the cocoanut, the betel-nut, the 
banana, the mango, and even raising potatoes and 
apples of an inferior quality. They build substantial 
houses ; they make and mix paints; they carve in 
wood ; they work in iron; they make skillful ma- 
chinists, good mill-hands, servants, and day-laborers, 
and they worship God. 


Whittier’s Perfect Lines. 
WritinG of Whittier, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of the Peunsy/- 
vania School Journal, says: ‘‘lf he had written no more 
than this, it would be worth the life-time of tens of thousands 


of ordinary men to put these perfect lines into the thought of 
the world : 


‘I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


‘And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. ’ 


Alcohol For Severe Effort. 
Medical Record. 


Tue British authorities some time ago made a test of the 
alleged value of alcohol when men are subjected to unusual 
Experiments were made at different 


| times and under varying conditions with three regiments 


from each of several brigades. In one every man was for- 
bidden to drink any alcohol whatever while the test lasted; 
in the second malt liquor only was taken ; in the third a 
ration of whisky was given to each man. The whisky 
drinkers manifested the more dash at first, but generally in 


| about four days showed signs of weakness and fatigue ; those 


given malt liquor displayed less dash at first, but their endur- 
ance lasted somewhat longer, while the abstainers improved 
daily in alertness and staying powers. 

In the German army experiments are being made with 
sugar, which is claimed to have such great sustaining powers 
that it is proposed to serve it as an extra ration when unusual 
fatigues are to be borne. 
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Reports on Alaska. 


THE reports of the United States officers, Captain Ray, and 
Lieutenant Richardson, sent to the Klondike region to dis- 
tribute the ‘‘relief fund’’ voted by Congress in Twelfth 
month, 1897, have been sent to Congress by Secretary Alger. 
The latest of the reports is dated in Seventh month, 1898. 
In a report two months earlier, Captain Ray says he does not 
find anything to justify the great rush of people either to 
Alaska or the Northwest Territory. In the latter ‘‘no dis- 
coveries of extraordinary richness have been made since the 
Klondike. In this district (Dawson City) all claims are well 
known, and held at very high prices, and while the whole 
country has been staked it has been done for speculative pur- 
poses, and no work is being done except such as is necessary 
to hold a title until they can be sold to the unwary new comer 
or disposed of in the States for corporation schemes.”’ 

‘*Up to date no paying mineral lodes of either gold or 
silver have been discovered in North Alaska, so far as 
known.”’ 

Captain Ray thinks that while Alaska will ultimately be 
the source of considerable wealth, ‘‘the development will 
necessarily be slow owing to the climatic conditions. I re- 
commend the early introduction of horses, mules, and cattle, 
and extra inducements should be held out for the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the valley of the Lower Yukon 
especially. Wild hay can be obtained there in great abund- 
ance, and oats, barley, and spring wheat can be successfully 
cultivated, as well as potatoes, turnips, and all the more hardy 
garden vegetables, all of which would be required for many 
years to meet the local demand.’’ 


Iv was long held that General Grant came of Scotch-Irish 
origin, but the descendants of Matthew Grant, of Windsor, 
Conn., 


society and have elected as president U. S. Grant, Jr., of 


California, and the new society claims that the family is from | 


the south of England. 


THE estimated expenses of the city of Philadelphia for the 
year 1899 are $31,400,000, the chief item of which is for 
education, the police expenses being $3,100,000, and the Fire 
Department $1,000,000. New York has, approximately, three 
times as many inhabitants as Philadelphia, and its Police De- 
partment costs nearly $12,000,000a year. 


BurRIs A. JENKINS, a professor in Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, has been chosen as the first President of the University 
of Indianapolis, which has been constituted by a union of 
Butler College, the Medical College of Indiana, the Indiana 
Law School, and the Indiana Dental College, He was edu- 
cated at Yale and Harvard. 
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Dutch process.” 


| plans for a grand onslaught on the insurgents."’ 


| tions arising under the present military control. 





who now number many hundreds, have organized a 


DW ELLING his in the city of | 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred | 


years ago, has always been painted 
with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Be sure the brand is right. 
margin are genuine, and made by “old 


F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONGRESS closed its session at noon on the 4th instant. All 
important measures were disposed of, and there will be no 
extra session, now. The Army bill was passed in such shape 
that the increase is limited to expire Seventh month 1, 1901. 
The Nicaragua Canal bill failed. Inthe House, at the closing, 
Speaker Reed did not recognize Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama, 
who sought to speak. (The House Judiciary Committee had 
reported that members who accepted commissions in the 
army thereby vacated their seats, the two places being “‘ in- 
compatible,’’ under the Constitution, and though the House, 
by vote, refused to confirm the report, the Speaker apparently 
considered it a sound decision.) 

A DISPATCH sent out from Washington on the 6th inst., 
announced that ‘‘ General Otis had practically completed his 
The United 
States forces now in the Philippine Islands were reported in 
the same dispatch as reaching 41,000 men in combined army 
and navy. There are nineteen warships at Manila or Hong 
Kong, under command of Admiral Dewey, and four more, 
one of them the Oregon, are on their way to join him. 

THERE is considerable unrest in Cuba, over various ques- 
Gomez, 
with other Cuban leaders, continues to assert the independ- 
ence of the island. Under ‘‘orders from Havana,'’ where 
General Brooke, the ‘‘ military governor ’’ is stationed, nearly 
3,000 men have been thrown out of work in the Province of 
Santiago, by the stoppage of public improvements. The 
issue of free rations to large numbers of persons has been 


| made necessary, and there have been vehement protests. 


BARON HERSCHELL, who was Lord Chancellor of England 
in W. E. Gladstone's administration, and who has been in 
this country for some months at the head of the ‘‘ Joint High 
Commission’’ to negotiate on Canadian questions, died 
suddenly at Washington, on the Ist instant. He had been 
confined to his bed for several weeks with a broken bone, 
caused by a fall ona slippery sidewalk. He was born in 1837. 

THE term of United States Senator Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, expired on the 4th inst. It is now considered impossi- 
ble to elect him at this session of the Legislature, and one of 
his supporters, State Senator Grady, said at Harrisburg on 
the 7th inst., that the ‘‘ deadlock ’’ would probably continue, 
and no choice be made. Senator Quay has gone to Florida. 
An investigation of alleged attempted bribery is in progress 
in the Legislature, and witnesses, on the 7th, testified that 
two members had been offered, one $1,000, and one $500, to 


' vote for what i is called the ‘< McCarrell bill.’ 
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Ir was announced in a New York newspaper on the ‘tle 
that J. Pierpont Morgan, who returned from England the 
previous day, had effected ‘‘a consolidation of all the great 
eastern coal interests under one management.’’ The large 
railroad companies, engaged in coal mining and coal carrying, 
are in the combination, including the Pennsylvania, Reading, 
Lackawanna, Central of New Jersey, and others. ‘‘A pro 
rata division of the coal output, and of profits, has been out- 
lined, though months will be required to adjust the details."’ 
The combined capital of the corporations engaged is stated at 
$889,000, 000. 

THERE is no end tothe destruction on account of war. 
On the sth instant, the Government naval powder magazine 
near Toulon, in southern France, exploded about 2.30 in the 
morning. Sixty persons were killed, and more than a hun- 
dred wounded. The dispatch says: ‘‘It looks as thougha 
volcanic eruption had occurred, the country being swept 
almost bare within a radius of two miles, houses destroyed, 
trees overturned and distorted, fields devastated and covered 
with stones and impalpable black dust.’’ 
explosion originated ‘‘ 
less powder.”’ 


in chemical decomposition of smoke- 


Tue sudden illness of the Pope, reported last week, occu- 
pied serious attention for a few days, but he has since im- 
proved. On the tst instant his physician extracted from his 
thigh a ‘‘ hematic cyst,’’ of considerable size, which had been 
forming probably for thirty years.’’ He could not take an 
anesthetic, but stood the operation well. 


RUDYARD KIPLING improved last week from his severe 
illness, of pneumonia, and is now regarded as out of danger. 
Two of his children had the same disease, and one, Josephine, 
aged six, died on the 6th instant. The other is recovering. 


—President James M. Taylor, 
clined the invitation to become president of Brown University. 


POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


It is believed the | 
| extended. 


| connected with Frankfort, and with Vienna they will have 


of Vassar College, has de- | 


. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


BisHoP HUNTINGTON, of the Episcopal church, has vetoed a 
proposed celebration of the completion of the 30th year of 
his service, on the ground that the money and time are needed 
for church work. This is characteristic of one whose chief 
business in life is to serve, and to whom the incense of ap- 
plause has never become necessary. 


—Dr. Andrew D. White gives the proceeds of the sales 
of his book, ‘‘ The Warfare of Science,’’ to the library of 
Cornell University. It has been bringing in about $1,500 a 
year, and the money is expended in the purchase of works 
relating to the general subject of the book. 


—It is stated that the ‘‘ milk combination’’ of Chicago, 
formed by Joseph Leiter, will handle 12,000 of the 16,000 
cans of milk brought into that city daily. He has paid §1,- 
400,000 for the business of the largest firms. A saving of 
$497,000, or 8.2 per cent. on the capital stock, is claimed to 
be possible under consolidation. 


—Europe’s international telephone system is being rapidly 
Within a few weeks all Swiss cities have been 


connection as soon as the distance from Munich to that city 
shall have been included in the circuit. 


—Dr. Alpha J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, a leading 
Methodist minister, many years corresponding secretary of 
the Church Extension Society of the M. E. Church, died 
on the 23d ult., aged seventy. He died at Harrisburg, 
whither he had gone in relation to the work of the Anti. 
Saloon League, of whose Pennsylvania branch he was presi- 
dent. 


—Fairmount Park (Philadelphia), reports bicyclers few. 


| Only 375 of them used the Park drives last month, against 


17,927 in February of 1898, and 6,183 in January, this year. 
The storms and cold weather are mostly responsible, no 
doubt, but in the opinion of the Park guards the bicycle is 
losing are 


| conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 


and 


/ arereceived daily from all parts 
of the country highly endorsing 
the pertect cereal food 


- Wear | 


We append one: 


“After a thorough test in my 
<j, own family, I can hold up my 
band and say on my soul that 
YS Wheatlet is the best cereal 
food in the World, and I feed 
, my five children on it. 
E. C. HAZARD, _ 
Pres. Food Mfrs. Ass'n. N. ¥ . 
Your grocer keeps it, if not 
send us his name anc yourorder: 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN [ULLS Co. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
amt 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. | 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The third of the present series of personally 
Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day, Third month 18. 
Tickets, 


baggage, hotel 
Point Comfori, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 


every necessary expense for a period of six | 


days—will be sold at rate of 
York, Brooklyn, 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

OLp Pornt CoMForRT ONLY. 


$34.00 from New 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
| luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 


days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 


| from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from | 
| other points. 
For itineraries and full information apply to | 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, | 


New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.. 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger’ 
Agent, Broad Street Station, chasms ae 


THE vitelizing- power of the blood is 
better realized “when we reflect that a 


drop takes but twenty-two seconds to go | 


the round of the body. There passes 
through the heart once in every three 
minutes an amount of blood fluid equal | 
o all that is contained in the body. 


beth lamp-chimneys will have 


| No one who knows Mac- 
| 


7 ; ; 
including transportation, meals en | 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers | 
accommodations at Old | 


and Newark; $32.50 from | 


| 1125 Spring 


any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys lo 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


A PosTat Carp Recetves Promrr ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 COLUMBIA Avenue, PHiLa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing atsended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 

St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sense, } Philadelphia, Pa 





ile 





NOTICES. 


*,* It is proposed holding an Educational | 
Conference at Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on Seventh day, 25th inst , probably 
in the afternoon. For particulars see next 
week’s INTELLIGENCER. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Third month : 

19. York, Pa. 
26. Forest Hill, Md. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*.* The united evening meetings (Phila.), 
during Third month are held at Race above 15th 
street, at 7.30 o’clock. The company of our 
members is very desirable, and all others are 
welcome. 

*,* The Circular Meeting at Unity and Waln 
streets, Frankford, will be held on First-day, 
Third month 12, at 3.30 o'clock. Visiting 
Friends will be welcome, and the company of 
Friends generally is invited. 


*,.* The Burlington First-day School Union 
will meet at Trenton, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Third month 11, at 10 o'clock a.m. All in- 
terested are invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, \ Clerks 
ANNIE R. WALN, - 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at New Garden, on First-day, the 
12th of Third month, 1899, to convene at 3 
o'clock p. m. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*.* Quarterly Meetings in Third month will 
occur as follows : 

13. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
16. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

All at Io a. m. 

*,.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

THIRD MONTH: 

19. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
FOURTH MONTH : 

2. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 

30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 

21. Merion, 10.30 p. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





S. F. Balderston’s ten, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


ee: 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AAA te De Le he Oe Me te Me De De De De Me Me De De De Be De De Me De De De De De De Me 


DENTISTS in Germany are using false 
teeth made of paper, instead of porcelain 
or mineral composition. These paper 
teeth are said to be very satisfactory, as 
they do not break or chip, are not sen- 
sitive to heat or cold or to the action of 
the moisture of the mouth, and are very 
cheap. 


THE Arab sailors believe that the high 


seas off the coast of Abyssinia are en- | 


chanted, and whenever they find them- 
selves among them they recite verses 
which they suppose have a tendency to 
subdue them. 


ACCUSE 
NOT NATURE 


She will do her part if you plant 


C. & J. 
Most 


rouse FLOWER 


Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 B 


Finest 0c. collection ever offered. 
1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, 
“  Alyssum, Little Gem. [mixed, 
- Beautiful Hybrid Begonias, 
“ Boquet Chrysanthemum. 
- Umbrella Plant. 
“ Carnation Marguerite. 
“ DoubleChinese Pink. 
sa Heliotrope, mixed. ‘ 
« Forget-me-not Victoria. 
“ Diamond Flower. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
Phlox Drummonidii. 
Poppy Double Carnation. 
Sunshine Pansy. 
California Sweet Peas. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Impomea, Northern Light. 
Washington Weeping Palm. 
Japan Morning Glory a which 
we offer $25in Cash Premi- 
ums tor Largest Flowers. 


‘ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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“Crimson Queen.” 
Canna Lily 
ww CANNA LILY, “Crimson 
2 BULBS—* enn 1 double ‘tuberdse 1 ae 
3 brid Gladiolus; a y do. ; 3 Spanis. 

seat oa ee Wisteria: lo lovely mixed Oxalis. 
_ “NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co,, Box ¢ West Grove, Pa. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 234 days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sania Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO. 


ea 
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Sent (| 
Postpaid 6 
ulbs 


| scenes and characteristics are mostly 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





NTED- 
SEED 


As the original 
introducers of the 
Cory Corn, Hubbard 
Squash, Eclipse Beet, 
Miller Melon, Bur- 
bank Potato, All Sea- 
sons Cabbage, Danvers 
Carrot, and over thirty 
other well-known vegeta- 
bles, we solicit a share of 
the patronage of the public. 
Prices low. Tested Novelties 
—some found in no other catalogue. 
$100.00 to seed purchasers for a name 
for our new squash. All our seed are war- 
ranted, as per page 1 of our free catalogue. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


WARRA 


lan [aclaren’s Books 
‘‘Afterwards and Other Stories,’’ the 


English, and there is no Scotch dialect in 
most of them. ‘‘It will be read for a 
generation of years.’’—Eiizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Publisher's price, $1.50 ; here at 
$1.10; postage, 12 cents extra. 

‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.”’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25; here at 78 cents; 
postage, 11 cents extra. Phoenix edition, 
publisher's price, 40 cents; here at 28 
cents ; postage, 6 cents. 

‘* The Days of Auld Lang Syne.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25; here at 78 cents; 
postage, II cents extra. 

‘* Kate Carnegie.’’ Publisher's price, 
$1.50; here at $1.10; postage, 13 cents. 

‘‘The Upper Room.’’ Publisher's 
price, 50 cents ; here at 45 cents, postage, 
4 cents extra. 

‘*The Mind of the Master.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50; here at $1.10; post- 
age, 12 cents extra. 

‘*The Cure of Souls.’’ Publisher's 
price, $1.50; here at $1.10; postage, 12 
cents. 

‘* The Ian Maclaren Year Book."’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25 ; here at go cents ; 
postage, 7 cents. 

‘The Potter's Wheel.’’ Publisher's 
price, $1.25 ; here at go cents ; postage ; 
7 cents extra. 

‘*The Companions of the Sorrowful 
Way.” Publisher's price, 75 cents ; here 
at $7 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 

‘‘A Doctor of the Old School,’’ illus- 
trated. Publisher's price, $2.00 ; here at 
$1.50 ; postage, 13 cents extra. 

Same in Phoenix edition. Publisher's 
price, 40 cents ; here at 28 cents; post 
age, 7 cents extra. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 








FRIBNDS’ 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


lhe Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, AGT§ AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the @@sets of the Com 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice President and Act yy 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department ears ASHBROOK Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. TON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant ees DAVID ' G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY. MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


H ENR? C. BROWN. 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


me GIRARD __ semis tas: 
meen TRUST CO. 


“ANNU ITY, "AND 
ne DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFI). GHAM B a President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM P GE. Ass't Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres.and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Errincuam B. Morris, Wirtuiam H. Jenks, 
— A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bisexam, 
enjamin W. Ricnharps, Wiu1am H. Gaw, 
Jou» B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemberton S. Hur HINSON, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
enry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Croruter, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


GEO. C. NEWMAN 


806 MARKET Sr. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


, Publishers, 


Engravers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
; Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Booxs furnished at as low 
; prices as they can be purchased 
helsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- 
, erature a specialty. Also everything 
relating to the Kindergarten and 
» School. 


and Printers, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Mester Sts. 
P. & R. R. R.) 


LEHIGH AND CG O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


CLEMENT A. WOOD 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


‘r Felenai’ Book husockatice, : 
. OF PHILADELPHIA 


Booksellers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Stationers, % 


UTT, 


INTELLIGENCER 


[ 6* GILT EDGE GOLD 
| MORTGAGES 

in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 

| and interest guaranteed by 

| Strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


Be 
Rents, Sales, _Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor, Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, 
Joserpn Wasster, 
President. 


Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
M. Wepster 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Interest allowed on 


Will hold a full year, by autiee close. 
WH used for half year. 
25 cents, including postage, if sent by 


By aE your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Hanscoms’. O55 thence: complies, and 
gualty an near pefct as cam be had Shall we 


ce catalogue for 
“a liguers or aan 4 “famsive 
resorted to. 


or methods 
St., Phila. 





